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Editorial. 


ISREPORTING men and meetings is one of the 
annoyances which we all suffer from the press. 

Our readers who did not attend will probably 

have seen in their newspapers despatches about 

the May Meetings which indicated to the uninformed that 
there was a disturbance and a division about matters some- 
what related to the war. Let them count it all bosh and 
nonsense. Of course it was ridiculous for the papers to 
publish boldly the utterly unrepresentative and misrepre- 
sentative words of not more than two or three individuals 
who were completely out of harmony with a great host 
of fifteen hundred profoundly patriotic people. Let our 
friends remember that the test of a printable thing among 
newspapers is not whether it is true or in true proportion, 
but whether it is a sufficiently odd and _ sensational 
thing to startle by its very folly and its departure from 
sanity and common sense. There is little journalistic 
morality in this thing. They do not care if they do 
injury. It is high time we bore down upon the respon- 
sible distributers of news. We can either shut out the 
press altogether or require of them decent and accurate 
reporting. : 


IBERTY of speech is not a lawless privilege. No 
3 man’s liberty of speech is any other man’s obligation 
to listen to him. The consent of the listener, like the 
consent of the governed, is the foundation of freedom. 
For example, a man who declined to discuss his mother’s 
character and refused to permit his wife’s name to be 
brought in question would not be violating freedom. 
Those who insist on debating their country’s integrity, 
and demand the right to discuss the purity of her inten- 
tion and to receive her enemies into any fellowship, are 
the ones who violate freedom of speech. ‘There are some 
things no level-headed, true-hearted man can listen to 
and retain his self-respect and manliness. 


CONFERENCE began in Philadelphia on Tuesday 
A to set the date for the second coming of Jesus Christ 
in the flesh. A notice of the gathering, which includes 
the signatures of Reuben A. Torrey, Cortland Myers, J. 
Wilbur Chapman, Mark A. Matthews, and Charles 
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Gallaudet Trumbull, is published in Christian Work, 
but not without the utter condemnation of the whole 
business by the editor, Dr. Frederick Lynch. Nothing, he 
says, is more dangerous to the cause of Christianity than 
this conception of it which “‘has been largely responsible 
for the very calamities into which we have been plunged.” 
Our life here, according to these people, is a probation, 
“a waiting and a preparation.” ‘The kingdom is to be 
in heaven rather than to come on earth.” ‘‘ They live in 
the apocalyptic sections of the New Testament. They 
read the visions of John and Paul more than the teachings 
of Jesus. ‘They are seeking for signs more than they are 
making the rule of Christ the rule for human relationships, 
of civilization and society.’’ ‘This is the only dissenting 
word we have seen in the religious press upon this subject, 
which was exposed in a symposium in the Register. 


HE death of Dr. Minot J. Savage removes from earth 

one who for a term of years probably exerted a wider 
influence than any other living representative of the 
Unitarian movement. His published words found a 
large class of readers both throughout this country and 
abroad, and they had great power to shape the thoughts 
of men. Dr. Savage was one of the earliest champions of 
the new doctrine of evolution, or development, and did 
much to break down religious prejudice against it. His 
fearless and scrupulous intellectual honesty, and a certain 
persuasiveness of statement which came no doubt from 
the very lovable quality of the man himself, gave his 
writings peculiar force as the heralds and messengers of a 
nobler faith. More or less of controversy attended his 
career, and quite divergent estimates of the actual value 
of his thought might still be made; but no one could know 
him without feeling his great personal charm, or con- 
ceiving great respect for his unusual gifts, and even those 
who did not agree with him in all things have much reason 
to remember him with gratitude and affection. 


HE author has favored us with the following anec- 

dote, which is taken from the opening of a chapter in 
a forthcoming book dealing with the war. It is another 
example of the pioneer character of ministerial service 
with us. The varieties of opportunity are constantly 
changing, but out in the front, according to the needs of 
our day and generation, there stands the Unitarian with 
the equipped mind dnd the ready hand. “A year ago, 
in London, a man originally from New York State came 
up and spoke to me as a fellow-American. He wore the 
garb of a Canadian officer. After I had answered his 
query as to what I was doing in England, he said: ‘My 
work is rather different. I am looking after the social 
evil and venereal diseases in the Canadian Army.’ ‘Then 
you are a medical man?’ ‘No,’ said he, ‘I tried to get 
my English medical friends to take hold of the work, but 
they said that they had their reputations to look after. 
I have no reputation to lose. J am simply a Unitarian 
clergyman.” 


HE present writer would have counted it all joy to 

sit under the preaching of Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst 
last Sunday in the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, 
New York, when that gifted apostle and trenchant prophet 
of the righteousness of Almighty God spoke his farewell, 
after a remarkable pastorate of thirty-eight years. The 
resignation was hurried by the merging recently of his 
church with the First and the University Place Churches. 
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Dr. Parkhurst was pleased that it could be earlier than 
was expected, though in physical appearance and vigor 
of utterance one would say he is as fresh and strong as 
ever. He is seventy;six years old. Our last hearing of 
this man, who more than any other among American 
preachers—even to his facial features—reminds us of 
Saint Paul, was in New Haven as Yale lecturer on preach- 
ing, five years ago. ‘The ministers gathered before him 
were stirred and overjoyed by his literary and speaking 
style, his sanity, his genuineness, his outreaching and 
embracing spirit and doctrine. His answers to questions 
were almost as fine as his. lectures, though the lectures 
were polished gems, lighted with power. His recital of 
an interview with a man troubled about the doctrine of 
the Trinity we shall not forget. That man went away 
with the assurance that the important thing was to believe 
in God; the Trinity was not a test of salvation. The 
manner of the telling cannot be reproduced, and that 
was the real beauty of it. It is consistent to read his 
plea last Sunday in his valedictory: ‘‘The churches 
should get together, keep together, work together. De- 
nominational distinctions are bad. ‘They frame the 
universal Church of God into compartments, some of 
them airtight, which prevent both the introduction of 
fresh air and its expulsion. It hurts all around. Carried 
to the extreme, the result is spiritual asphyxiation.”’ Our 
readers will find the newspapers giving in detail Dr. Park- 
hurst’s reforms in New York nearly a generation ago. 
We stick to our task of pointing to the inevitable spiritual 
springs of all great work for human betterment. May 
the richly merited blessings of God be upon this noble 
minister in the happy and contemplative years that lie 
before him. 


The Man Who Stays at Home. 


A grave tendency in our denominational life should 
receive our thoughtful consideration. This is the with- 
drawal of our ministers into the various forms of national 
service. Thirty of our ministers are now serving as pri- 
vates and officers in the army, as chaplains in the army and 
Red Cross, as assistant secretaries in the Y. M. C. A., and 
as workers under the Fosdick Commission. We earnestly 
wish them God-speed, and we commend them. Indeed, 
not a few of us envy them their opportunities for service. 
None the less, their withdrawal from their churches almost 
invariably means a loss in community leadership, and a 
slackening in the parish activities. Should this withdrawal 
of ministers from their parishes continue in anything like 
the same proportion, the problem of supplying their places, 
already difficult, will become insoluble. Every minister 
who seeks these alluring forms of national service must 
ponder whether he really cannot better serve his country 
by sticking at his job and lifting where he stands.—From 
the annual report of Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


\ X 7 are glad to give wings to these wise words. 
The romantic stage of war-time religious work 
ought to pass. We would dissuade our men 

from deserting their parishes. Unless they are specially 

fitted for service overseas, they do their parishioners and 
the church a serious injustice. They imperil the morale 
of the people over here, which is the chief dependence of 
the soldiers over there. Not for one moment do we 
question the high purpose of every person who has gone. 

We do not sit in judgment upon their ability to render a 

good account of themselves. But we are impressed by 

the reports which come back through Mr. John R. Mott. 

It is plain that they are having a time with incompetent 

men who may have been well equipped for their churches 

at home, but who do not meet the needs in camp and 
trench. = 
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The heroic spirit has caught up some without the 
heroic equipment. They have gone to their tasks and 

found them dull in routine, and hard. They wish they 
had stayed at home. Men in numbers, it is reported, are 
adventurers, doomed to disappointment; and there are 
those who are not fit physically,—unloading cars, hand- 
ling heavy boxes, rock, and dirt shows them up quickly; 
also the shirkers on unfamiliar duties calling for hard 
muscles; and the men who talk too much. They need 
in France men who are roundly trained according to 
Y. M. C. A. requirements for personal and spiritual use- 
fulness, and not lopsided in mere serving in canteens,— 
men of initiative and experience, and men who gladly 
serve men. A good preacher may be a poor servant. 
It is the first counsel that he get a line on actual con- 
ditions before he makes his decision. On the wrong job 
thirty-five hundred miles from home is among the least 
happy things in the world. 

There is a wise way of solving this problem. No 
more should they depend upon volunteers to get their 
desired quota of eight hundred men a month under the 
Red Triangle. The Association ought to draft men 
from the ministry and from the laity also. Already in a 
modified way they are selecting a few persons of reputa- 
tion. Among the recent draftees, for example, is Mr. 
Nolan R. Best, editor of the Continent. ‘There is justifi- 
cation for picking this man. Important though his 
duties are here, he goes. He feels the awe of putting 
his hand forward to help the works of God. ‘That is a 
sign he should go. It would be true of hundreds of men. 
If mature judgment laid its hand upon them they would 
count itacall from God. Ithasin its behalf the obvious 
advantage of efficiency over the volunteer method. 

It is our belief that many more laymen than pastors 
would be called, and this would be a benefit of magnitude. 
There are fewer spiritual needs here for them than for min- 
isters. We suspect, also, from several examples come to 
our attention, that the restive spirit so easily stirred in the 
difficult parishes of our free communion is prompting 
clergymen to seek a place in France. ‘That is not the best 
motive, and it will hardly result in the best performance. 
At the same time, it ought to be a forceful reminder to 
careless church people. We are not in the least disposed 
to blame many a devoted and able pastor for feeling his 
service is unappreciated. He has few of the compensa- 
tions which any honest*work deserves, and without which 
aman loses his spirit. Yet here is his work, and he can 
make the best of it, it seems to us, now. As a matter 
of fact, no more heroic call could come to a man than to 
make his congregation alive to the epochal demand. 
Such a minister can count himself equal to the highest 
who go abroad. ‘The community also is going to make 
a just estimate of the man who stays at home. 


A Sunday Evening Bible Class. 


T was not conducted by the minister, but the min- 
ister attended it. It was not in the church, but no 
Bible class in a church got more religion and better un- 

derstanding of the gospel of Jesus than every one at this 
Bible class undoubtedly received. If it were generally 


known that the minister attended this particular Bible ° 


class, there would be a great deal of talk in the parish; 

some people would speak of it with tears in their eyes, 

saying that for a man in his position to go to such a place 

at such a time was unwise, to say the least, and would 
_ bring more reproach on Unitarianism. 
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That it was a Sunday evening is the main point of 
offence. For the truth might as well out at once: the 
place was a theatre; the Bible instruction was in a play; 
the teacher was an actor; and the minister’s wife and the 
munister sat up in the top of the theatre, crowded among 
people who cannot afford to pay for the seats of the 
mighty, and heard the clearest and most convincing 
bit of exegesis they ever heard. ‘The big stout man 
in front with his wife, and his little child in his arms, did 
not know that he was getting such a thing as exegesis. 
He could have stayed there getting exegesis all his life 
and never know that he was getting exegesis. ‘Io know 
what exegesis is, he would have to attend a divinity 
school; whether he would know the exegesis is another 
question. But he could have attended many divinity 
schools of sundry and various names, and received a 
degree certifying his fitness to preach the gospel and 
explain the Holy Scriptures, and never get so fine and 
pure a piece of exegesis as that given in the theatre, in 
a play, acted on the stage, by an actor,—and on a Sunday 
evening. 

There were tears in his eyes too,—just the same kind 
of tears the minister felt burning in his. They were not 
such tears as the fond parishioner will shed when she 
hears that her minister went to the theatre on Sunday 
evening; there was no regret, no shame, no indignation 
in them. ‘They were not sentimental tears, mere prod- 
ucts of emotion. They came like water from the rock 
which Moses struck with his rod. When Jesus dramatized 
truth in his parables, and made people hear the father 
telling his love to his sons, and see the Samaritan care- 
fully lifting the half-dead traveller on his beast, the 
people who were lucky enough to hear the play had their 
eyes fill from the same source. Learned professors in 
divinity schools, and pious maidens in sewing-meetings, 
and ministers who do not know that the best Bible class 
in their city that Sunday was held in a theatre and led 
by an actor, may be referred to a commentary not to be 
found in theological libraries, but much more accessible 
and readable than any that are there, so that when it 
comes in their way they may take advantage of it. If 
they should happen to consult it on a Sunday evening, 
all the better. A good setting for a play is a great ad- 
vantage. They will not only be taught something 
about the gospel of Jesus; they will learn how to teach 
it themselves more sincerely, directly, and effectively. 
They will get a very helpful suggestion as to the best 
kind of Bible class to recommend. They will take a hint 
from the fact that what made this such a good Bible 
class was that it was not a class at all, and what made 
the teaching so interesting, and pedagogically so sound, 
and practically so effective, was that it was not teaching 
at all. It was just a play. It had no morals. It had 
nothing else but art, except that there was not a word 
or inflection that was not moral and wholesome; and 
the art put religion and goodness where morality as such 
never succeeds in placing them. 

We shall not be suspected of advertising a play, or 
patronizing an artist, if we name this play and the actor, 
for “Mister Antonio” and Otis Skinner are known the 
country through, and their Bible class is always crowded, 
week-days as well as Sundays. We trust they will 
not think us desirous of advertising ourselves. If we 
could pay something on the debt religion in this country 
owes them by our confession, our hope would be far outrun. 
What may possibly come about is that some ministers 
who have not done so will attend their Bible class, and 
will explain to their congregations what Pharisees are, 
not what they were; and what a good Samaritan is, 
not what he was. They may understand, too, what 
the apostle meant who called himself a fool. 
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News of the eek. 


\ X VIDE steps in the course of government operation 

of railways were taken within the week. One of 

these steps was the announcement by William G. 
McAdoo, Director-General of Railways, of the removal 
from office of all the presidents of the great railway 
systems, to give place to executive chiefs responsible, not 
to the boards of directors of the railways, but to the 
Federal Director-General. It was intimated that many 
of the presidents thus removed would be retained in the 
capacity of executive officers under the direct control of 
the Director-General. Another step was the action taken 
by Mr. McAdoo carrying out essentially the recommenda- 
tions made by the Railroad Wage Commission, which 
provide for a general increase aggregating about $300,000,- 
ooo yearly in wages and for the adoption of the principle 
of the eight-hour day. As a corollary to the increase in 
wages and the rise in other operating expenses, the 
Director-General last Monday ordered an increase of 
twenty-five per cent. in freight rates and an increase of 
passenger fares to three cents a mile. These increases in 
rates, it was estimated, would amount to between 
$800,000,000 and $900,000,000 yearly, and would meet the 
increased operating and other expenses. 


T the headquarters of the Red Cross it was estimated 
on Wednesday that the country had exceeded by 
about $45,000,000 the amount of $100,000,000 which the 
campaign was designed to raise. Throughout the 
country the appeal of the Red Cross for funds with which 
to carry on its work of relief was made the occasion of a 
great demonstration of patriotism. About one-quarter 
of the total amount subscribed was contributed from the 
city of New York. 


IGNIFICANT indications of the failure of the German 

submarine campaign and of the success of British and 
American efforts to meet the needs of the Entente for 
shipping for war purposes came from sources on both 
sides of the Atlantic last week. Premier Lloyd George, 
speaking in Edinburgh on Friday, made this memorable 
statement: “We have reached the position that we are 
sinking German submarines faster than they can build 
them. We are building merchant ships—that is, the 
Allies as a whole—faster than they can sink them.” 
This declaration was accompanied by news from Washing- 
ton which shows that America is now building ships at 
the rate of 3,000,000 tons a year, and that Great Britain 
and America together are building 500,000 gross tons a 
month. On the other hand, the diminishing effectiveness 
of the U-boat campaign is indicated by the fact that 
sinkings which less than a year ago had mounted up to a 
million tons a month have now dwindled to 400,000 tons 
a month. 


HE diminution of sinkings and the increase in con- 

struction of shipping is reflected in the rapid increase 
of the American forces in France. War Department 
estimates last week indicated that there would be no less 
than 800,000 American soldiers in France on June 1, when 
the resumption of the German offensive was confidently 
expected to begin. It was predicted that the total of 
our Expeditionary Forces on the French front would 
amount to a million men by the first of July. 


UCH, in brief, was the setting of the great offensive 
for which the Germans have been making vigorous 
preparations for more than a month past, and which En- 
tente authorities have been predicting would begin at 
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the end of May or the beginning of June. ‘The cable last 
Monday brought the news that the enemy was attacking 
in force on a thirty-five mile front between Rheims and 
Soissons, south of the Picardy sector, and in the Ypres 
region. If these operations marked the opening of the 
long-expected German offensive, Premier Clémenceau 
last Monday announced that Gen. Foch, the Entente 
Commander-in-Chief, was confident of his ability to deal 
with it successfully. 


OMETHING of the progress which the Entente gen- 
eral command is making in its struggle to win the 
mastery of the air is indicated by the account that reached 
America last Monday of the operations of one hundred 
and ninety airplanes—a veritable aérial navy—over the 
German lines on the eve of the resumption of the German 
offensive. Forty bombing planes, each loaded with half a 
ton of projectiles, were supplemented by one hundred and 
fifty fighting planes. ‘When all had gathered in the sky 
on the appointed time,’”’ reads a cabled description, 
“they fell into their places, and, in perfect formation, 
and all working in complete unison, this enormous fleet, 
probably the greatest in the history of aviation, calmly | 
flew at will over the objectives previously planned by the 
high command.”’ And the significant feature of this super- 
demonstration of the air was the refusal or the inability 
of the enemy air service to accept the challenge to a battle. 


REPARATIONS are being made in New York and 

other great cities for an observance of Independence 
Day that shall be in keeping with the significance of the 
day in relation to the world events that are now develop- 
ing around the principles enunciated by the Declaration 
of Independence. President Wilson recently received a 
petition from committees representing practically every 
body of citizens of foreign extraction, bespeaking his aid 
in making the Fourth a national demonstration of Amer- 
icanism. In replying to his petitioners the President 
wrote: “I... take pleasure in calling your petition, with 
my hearty commendation, to the attention of all my fellow- - 
countrymen, and I ask that they unite with you in making 
the Independence Day of this, the year when all the prin- 
ciples to which we stand pledged are on trial, the most 
significant in our national history.’’ ‘The President’s 
point of view is receiving attention from many civic and 
municipal organizations, which see in the coming holiday 
an opportunity for promoting the unity of the American 
people of all racial strains and for combining their spiritual 
resources for the task that confronts America. 


HE purpose of Germany to retain a firm hold on the 

Danube and the Black Sea as a water route to the 
treasure-house of the East is strikingly revealed in an ad- 
dress which Dr. von Kiihlmann, German Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, made last week to the Berlin 
Chamber of Commerce. In explaining the intent of the 
provisions of the treaty of peace between the Central 
Powers and Roumania, signed recently, Dr. von Kiihl- 
mann pointed out that the commercial advantages secured 
to Germany under that instrument exceed in value any- - 
thing that might have been exacted from Roumania in 
the form of a war indemnity. ‘These advantages include 
German control of the Danube and also of the Roumanian 
railways, especially the line that connects Bucharest with 
Constanza, on the Black Sea, by way of Tchernavoda, 
on the Danube. Although this line runs through terri- 
tory awarded by the treaty to Bulgaria, that country hes 
agreed to permit a German corporation to obtain a ninety- 
nine-year lease of the railway and to secure definite rights 
in the Black Sea port. esd 
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Brevities. 

A three-inch black band to be worn on the left arm 
with a gilt star for each member of one’s family who dies 
in the service has been proposed by the Women’s Com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense and approved 
by President Wilson. : 


Mr. Henry M. Williams, treasurer of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, makes the most of a financial state- 
ment each year, to the joy of his loyal hearers, who realize 
that he has the facts to justify him, and back of the figures 
a thorough love for the Church. 


The physically remote and the spiritually remote is the 
manner of describing two kinds of people who are objects 
of home mission work, the first being the farmers in isola- 
tion in many sections of the land, and the second the new 
Americans with spiritual ties across the ocean. 
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What is happening in the President’s life and office is 
not always revealed, but when he said with regard to 
peace proposals, “I can say with a clear conscience that 


‘I have tested these intimations and found them insin- 


cere,’ it was clear he is walking in the light. 


The tribute of Rev. Dr. Samuel N. Watson to his de- 
ceased and lifelong friend James Gordon Bennett was an 
interesting example of the deeper things one who is spir- 
itually discerning finds in a man who to others is only a 
unique figure with odd and capricious characteristics. 


However frequently one was importuned to give to 
the Red Cross, it is remarkable how few instances of irri- 
tation are reported; which shows that the noble women 
workers, unaccustomed to publicity, and sensitive, were 
treated as they should be, and that nothing could divert 
the heart and mind from pouring its largess into the lap 
of “‘the greatest mother in the world.” 


Religion is a Stimulant to Soldierly Action. 


F one merely consulted the printed programme for 
Anniversary Week, one might conclude it was a con- 
ventional series of May Meetings which gave the 
usual consideration to the church and its auxiliaries. 

Except the War Council meeting there was no formal 
departure from what the people from the parishes have 
expected to hear and see these many years. But the 
substance of each and every gathering, under whatever 
auspices they were held, was mindful—and it may be 
said soulful—of the Great War and the part Christians 
must take in it. There was little of the familiar spirit of 
springtime gayety, as was meet, though the greetings of 
many friends and acquaintances lacked nothing in cor- 
diality. Even the Laymen’s Festival assumed a sombre 
mien. It was a memorial and a dedication that the 
Nation with its Allies must finish the war. This is the 
first requirement. The second is like unto it. The 
Unitarian Church is doing and will do its utmost to the 
end. The number of delegates was as large as usual, 
and the meetings generally were as well attended. ‘The 
business meeting of the American Unitarian Association 
is reported concisely in this issue. The Register will 
give the best impression of the week as a whole by pub- 
lishing in forthcoming numbers the significant addresses. 
The report of the War Council meeting and the address 
of President Eliot will command great interest in the 
present edition. . 


President’s Annual Address. 


[Delivered by Rev. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, before the Ninety-third 
Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian Association, Boston, 
Mass., May 23, 1918.] 


Riss let me say that I know perfectly well that this 


is a time for action rather than for words. ‘The 

only justification for any form of public address at 
such an hour as this is that it may stimulate to deeds of 
courage, patience, and beneficence. We cannot, if we 
would, get far away from the themes with which our 
minds and hearts are preoccupied. We are not only 
witnesses of-a supreme conflict of bodily strength and 
moral endurance, scientific productiveness, and military 


power, but at this gathering we remember that we also 


stand in the presence of a stupendous spiritual drama 


Si : 


which is being worked out in the souls of millions of our 
fellow-men. As the war has proceeded through these 
four tumultuous years the moral significance of the issues 
at stake has steadily become more apparent. At first 
but loosely grasped by the majority of our heedless and 
prosperous people, the transcendent importance of the 
principles we are fighting for have now become manifest 
to all reasonable men. We know that we are fighting 
to secure the honor and peace of humanity, to save free- 
dom from extinction, to sustain the hopes and loves and 
faiths without which life can know no true happiness. 

All our powers of spiritual tenacity: as well as our 
physical and material forces must be brought into action. 
For most of us that involves nothing conspicuous or sen- 
sational, but just an untiring co-operation with all our 
national and local endeavors, a®cheerful endurance of 
anxieties and restrictions, and the renunciation of certain 
preferences and comforts. We must take our risks and 
accept the sacrifices that may be asked of us with sim- 
plicity of heart and with firmness to persist and to 
prevail. 

More and more, too, has the place and function of the 
churches in this great conflict become apparent. We 
have realized the solemn obligation resting upon us to 
sustain the spirit of our people, to keep our minds fixed 
on the ideals of justice and humanity, and not to permit 
them to be more than temporarily diverted by questions 
of trade and territory, by petty faultfinding, by profit- 
less debate about terms of peace. We know that true 
patriotism is based on the profoundest religious sanc- 
tions. With every fibre of our being we believe that the 
cause we are fighting for is divine in its impulse and aim 
and indistinguishable from the higher destinies of 
humanity. 

Needless to say that the war has wrought great changes 
in all departments of thought and life. All our social, 
political, and religious organizations have felt the refin- 
ing flames. ‘The fire has tried every man’s work of what 
sort it is. The smooth proprieties of religious sentiment 
and convention have been consumed in the fiery ordeal. 
Our self-complacent dreams and our fruitless regrets have 
gone up in smoke. ‘The trivialities of our religious prac- 
tices have been sent to the scrap-heap. ‘The cinders and 
clinkers are known for what they are. The dross is sepa- 
rated from the fine gold. I venture to believe that we 
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shall come out of the war not only victorious, but purified 
_ by sacrificial trial, and resolved through an effective 
league of the democratic peoples to maintain in the world 


law and justice and peace based on righteousness. To 


that end I pray that our hearts may be. steeled and 
strengthened. 


HAT, then, I come to ask, are the principles of thought 

and conduct which after each test appear more radiant 
than ever? What has come out of the smelting of the 
ore of our religious thought and practice, the gnawing of 
the acid of our self-reproach, the pounding of the hammers, 
the melting and moulding of the furnaces? Certainly 
we can say that war has reduced to ashes false gods, sham 
standards, and cant of every kind. It has dealt shrewd 
blows at Pharisaism. It has made ridiculous the relig- 
ion of empty verbalism. We cannot live on the pious 
maxims of a souvenir Christianity. War has made men 
sincere. It has dissolved, or is in process of dissolv- 
ing, the obstinate old rock of bigotry. I do not indeed 
imagine that the old theologies have been swept away. 
On the contrary, I believe that, as one of the results of 
the war, we shall see a great revival of Calvinism, with 
the old doctrines of predestination and election, of man’s 
sinfulness and of Christ’s atonement, reasserted. But the 
old intolerances have been profoundly modified. What- 
ever the differences of creed and form, men have learned 
as never before to respect other men’s sincere convic- 
tions. 
It is not, indeed, in the realm of principles that the puri- 
fying fires have done their cleansing work, but rather with 
the accretions of religion, the superfluous trimmings and 
trappings, the freaks and fads, the corruptions of Chris- 
tianity. It is amazing to recall how the churches have, 
as it were, specialized in irrelevancies; how they have 
been “‘drenched with self-regard.”” I cannot but believe 
that we have seen well-nigh the last of the religion which 
is mainly a seeking of personal salvation and of the relig- 
ion which is nothing more than a pious sentimentalism. 
Religion unapplied in life or applied only in the form of 
outward respectability or in the avoidance of certain 
minor errors and faults has shrivelled up in the refining 
fires. How that light unmasks the grotesque insignifi- 
cance of some things that men have considered of real 
importance and throws new emphasis on the simple essen- 
tials that have so often been forgotten or neglected! 
Much of the so-called religious scepticism of these times 
is, I believe, really the triumph of an awakened moral 
sense over an invertebrate pietism which had lost sight 
of vital ethical distinctions. If more and more men are 
turning away, unconvinced and unsatisfied, from the 
things which the conventional churches offer them, yet 
more and more men are coming to see the significance of 
what the churches have too often obscured or denied. 
Merely traditional or second-hand Christianity is surely 
losing its hold, but the Christianity which is known by 
its fruits is winning its rightful place. It is expressing 
itself, unconsciously of course, in the generous comrade- 
ship and light-hearted cheer, the sound wholesomeness 
of outlook, the keen sense of justice and honor, the readi- 
ness to take what comes and still to “carry on,” that 
animates our soldiers. They do not know that that 
spirit is the very spirit of the Christ whose name they so 
often profane—but it is. 

I do not need to point out that the principles which 
abide through the testing of the refining fires are pre- 
cisely those that we Unitarians have always cherished. 
We have never given any hostages to theological fortunes. 
We have never loaded up with the obsolete theories, the 
antiquated sacerdotalisms, the incomprehensible dogmas, 
that afflict some of our neighbors. No stagnant ortho- 
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doxies have ever enchained us. We may be well assured 
that so far as our principles of thought and conduct are 
concerned they will come out of the present trials con- 
firmed and enriched. * 

When, however, we turn from our principles to our 
practice an altogether different situation presents itself, 
which should give us some deep heart-searchings. Noth- 
ing is to be gained by ignoring facts. ‘Truth may be 
unpalatable to you, my friends, but it must be healthy. 
I should be but a careless watchman for you ‘if I were to 
prophesy only smooth things or seek to lull you into a 
false security. Let us face the fact, then, that we are 
too contented, or too feebly discontented, with the limi- 
tations and incompetencies of our own church life. To a 


shameful degree we fail of efficiency in the organization’ 


and business administration of our individual churches. 
We continue to indulge an exaggerated individualism 
and an extraordinary provincialism of outlook. Even 
where we have efficient organization, as in this Associa- 
tion, we fail to supply sufficient motive power. We 
deplorably neglect the recruiting of our own ministry, 
and we have thus far failed to adequately provide for the 
support of our ministry either in active service or in old 
age. We content ourselves with an utterly superficial 
spiritual experience. Our people know too little of the 
thrill of comradeship which is knit together in one com- 
munion through sacrifice and enthusiasm for a great 
cause. Large numbers of our nominal adherents have 
passed into a kind of permanent reserve which is never 
called into action. ‘They have become retired Christians. 
We are almost totally lacking in any sense of discipline, 
that distinctive quality which is developed in military 
life. Who can estimate. the increase in our influence if 
the self-subordination and sense of mutual obligation 
which are paramount in the soldier could be reproduced 
and spiritualized in the average Unitarian? 

Of course I know that all military analogies are nothing 


more than suggestive, but would not the conception of ° 


our religious fellowship as a church militant help to solve 
many of our problems? ‘Too often a minister finds that 
what he is expected to preach is a religion which is not a 
stimulant to action, but rather a kind of transient forget- 
fulness of trouble and evil. Such a ministry is as super- 
fluous as it is useless. A true religion should be not a 
narcotic, but an incentive. It should leave people not 
resigned to their lot, but eager to improve it. War is 
teaching a good many of us certain fundamental distinc- 
tions between the Christianity that preaches an elusive 
self-satisfaction and one that furnishes a permanent 
inspiration. 


VENTURE, too, to believe that the militant conception 
of our adventure might reveal in our churches, as a simi- 
lar exigency has reyealed in the nation, unsuspected reser- 
voirs of heroism and undreamed-of capacities for self- 
devotion. ‘The church has indeed always been a potent 


discoverer of such sources of power, but the war has dis- 


played that hidden spirit more clearly than ever before. 
It has been revealed that one of the reasons for the hesi- 
tating progress of Christianity has been because its rep- 
resentatives have so often appealed to men’s self-interest 
rather than to their capacity for self-sacrifice. Shall 


we not now recognize that the men of real religion are 


those who ‘“‘have their home between a risk and an 
opportunity”’; that faith is not the mechanical use of a 
creedal map, but the adventure of a soul into an untrodden 
country? 

I cannot but believe that a church endowed with the 
spirit of a militant Christianity, bound together in a 
common idealism and pledged to a common loyalty, 
would be able to overcome most of the obstacles which 
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now hinder and obstruct the progress of religion. Such 
a church, for instance, could never take the common and 
negative attitude of mere abstention from wrongdoing. 
It would have no patience with slackers in pulpit or pew. 
It would not suffer spasmodic and irregular effort. It would 
command the adherence of the virile and effective men 
whose co-operation our churches so sorely need. It 


would create the sense of personal responsibility which is _ 


so curiously lacking in our religious organizations. 

There is a humiliating contrast between the happy 
valiancy of the man in arms and the uninspired, unad- 
venturous type of Christianity that is all too common in 
our churches. The generous comradeship of the service 
is in sharp antithesis to our stupid disorder and our com- 
plex organization. Contact with men who are ready to 
die for the future of humanity but who care nothing about 
our church institutions or our religious practices may 
well convince us that there is something radically wrong 
with our presentation of truth. Have we not got to 
learn to fight our battles with the same cheerful serious- 
ness that the soldier shows at the battle-front? Our 
defeats are, as a rule, due not to the power of any oppo- 
nents, but to our own irresponsibility and unpreparedness. 
Our counsels are apt to be discordant and divided. We 
do not think in big enough terms. We expect little and 
so we get about what we expect. If we are to win any 
victory for the kingdom of God, we must learn to “live 
dangerously.” 

I cannot but hope that the tremendous transformations 
through which we as a nation are passing may have like 
results in the free churches which in the realm of religion 
most closely represent, in principle and organization, the 
ideals of the Republic. 
. without its discreditable chapters, but still it overflows 
with marvellous achievement and a spirit of willing sac- 
rifice that assures us of ultimate success. We have seen 
all our lesser interests merged in a great flood of patriotic 
feeling, and all our partisan loyalties while not abolished, 
yet certainly subordinated to the demands of national 
service. We have seen a heroism that seemed to have 
vanished from a disenchanted earth rising to meet an 
ever-enlarging need. We have seen an unlimited gener- 
- osity in rich and poor alike. We have seen romance and 
chivalry reborn in the hearts of youth and shining in the 
eyes of our sons and daughters. 

Cannot that be reproduced in the life of our churches? 
Believe me, just as democracy will prevail or collapse as 
the tides of battle flow, so the principles for which our 
fathers went apart, and the free churches they established 
to preserve and nourish these principles, will stand or 
fall upon the issues of this hour—upon the fidelity and 
generosity of our own generation. For these churches of 
ours it is now or never. If once this period of testing 
and the resulting reconstruction passes and the new world 
that is in process of making is established in indifference 
or hostility to the principles in which we believe, our 
day has passed, and we shall witness the rapid decay 
and dissolution of the churches of our love and hope. I 
am persuaded of better things. The day of our judgment 
need not be the day of our doom. But our salvation 
must be of our own working. No manifest destiny will 
save us. We must win a new vision and achieve a 
stronger unity. We must learn to initiate deliberately 
and persist steadfastly. We must recover the sense of 
our mission as a chivalric adventure. We must train 
and discipline ourselves for harder tasks. We must give 
with freer liberality and larger confidence. We must 
yield ourselves to the sway of the prophetic idealism that 
fires the imagination, stirs the hearts, moves the con- 
sciences’ of men, and which shall yet again prove itself 
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The Church in the War. 


FRANK H. BURT. 


crowded on Monday evening, May 20, for the 

meeting under the auspices of the War Work 
Council of the Unitarian Church. ‘The exercises opened 
with an organ recital by Maurice Garabrant of the 
Harvard Radio School, after which some minutes were 
spent in the singing of patriotic hymns, led by Rev. Henry 
H. Saunderson. ‘The devotional service was led by Rev. 
John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y., who is manager of the 
Red Cross for the States of Connecticut, New York, and 
New Jersey. His Scripture readings were from the fifty- 
fourth chapter of Isaiah and from Ecclesiasticus. Mr. 
Lathrop prayed ‘‘that to every one of us in this day 
there may be opened some way by which we may serve, 
and that we may be wise to find some exercise for the 
power that we possess, so that we may feel that we are 
fellow-workers with Thee in Thine effort to bring order out 
of all the chaos of the world and to bring justice and truth 
out of all the confusion of men’s minds.”’ 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, chairman of the War Work 
Council, opened the formal exercises with a word of wel- 
come and a brief reference to the printed report of the 
Council, speaking appreciatively of the ardent spirit — 
shown by the churches in the movement. 

The first speaker was Rev. John N. Mark, formerly 
minister in East Lexington, Mass., chaplain of the 
Pelham Naval Training Station. Mr. Mark invited the 
company to look over with him a page of the chaplain’s 
log, giving in rapid summary an outline of a typical day’s 
doings in dealing with the wants and troubles of the men. 
He spoke with enthusiasm of the earnestness and devotion 
of the men, and their high moral tone. ‘‘To some of 
you,” he said, ‘these duties, small in themselves, may 
seem like drudgery; but I tell you frankly, I take a great 
pride in that work, and I thank God every day that I 
live that I have a chance to do something in this titanic 
flood, and I am sure there is not a man or woman of red 
blood who would not do the same work if the chance 
came. ‘The world has no use for the man who spends 
his life on the top of a mountain getting visions and who 
never descends to the valley to put his theories into 
practice in the laboratory of-life. That has special 
reference to the so-called spiritually minded pacifist who 
has the telescopic vision but fails to pass the eye test of 
every-day experience. 

“Tn all my religious work I lay special reference on one 
of the cardinal points in the Unitarian declaration of 
faith—salvation by and through character; and the 
United States Navy backs me up imevery possible way by ° 
declaring that unless a man has good, strong, manly, 
sterling character that man will not be recognized as one 
in the line for promotion. Good character built upon 
high ideals is the religion of the enlisted man to-day, 
and the only religion that he thinks worth while. 

““T was very much amused and yet very much grieved 
by an experience which I had recently with a neighboring 
minister. He called me up on the telephone and asked 
when he could come and hold a service for his own denomi- 
nation in the camp. I replied that it could not be done, 
as it was against my policy as chaplain and against the 
policy of the commanding officer to hold any denomina- 
tional services in the camp. I further informed him that 
I held fourteen services in every week and that these 
meetings were held in the Y. M. C. A. hut and that they 
were non-sectarian and that all Protestants were repre- 
sented in the congregation. My friend replied, ‘Yes, 
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Chaplain, that is all right; that is religion, but it isn’t 
Christianity.’”’ 

The next speaker was Rev. Walter Reid Hunt, pastor 
of our church in Orange, N.J., and representative of the 
War Work Council at Camp Upton, Yaphank. Mr. 
Hunt said in part:— 

“A very interesting message has just come from Gen. 
Pershing to the men and women of America. He bears 
out what Chaplain Mark has just told you about the 
morale of the men who have come to him. He says, 
‘Of the human material which America is sending across 
to fight this great war I can speak with exactness: it is 
of the best.’ He does not say it is better than that of 
any other nation; he says it is of that quality of man- 
hood which we mean when we speak of it as the best 
that mankind has produced. Gen. Pershing in this state- 
ment is a refutation of those charges which were made so 
freely at the beginning of this war about the necessary 
deterioration of character under the influence of mili- 
tarism. 


“THE greatest thing that comes out of these great can- 

tonments,’”” Mr. Hunt continued, ‘‘is what I choose 
to term ‘the spirit of the men and the spirit of the camps.’ 
It is illustrated by the love of the men for their officers 
and it goes way up and way down the line; it is illustrated 
by the confidence the officers have in the men; and it is 
illustrated by that wonderful spirit that runs right through 
officers and men alike. I think I know the reason for 
it in Camp Upton, and the reason is probably the same in 
the other great cantonments. Itis duein large measure 
to the great ideals, but it is due in no small measure to 
the man who has been in charge of these boys during this 
now nearly nine months of their residence. 

“After the great parade in New York in which ten 
thousand men took part, Gen. Johnson, the commanding 
officer of the Camp, issued orders to the regimental 
officers to be read at the next parade, that all the men in 
camp might know what the commanding officer thought 
of them and of their work. In this letter, which I saw 
before it was read to the men, Gen. Johnson said: ‘The 
thing that made me a proud and a happy man after this 
parade of the ten thousand in New York was not the 
military precision with which they marched, though 
that was worthy of the command. ‘The thing that made 
me a proud and happy man was the fact that on Monday 
morning, after three days’ leave of absence in New York 
City, not a man failed to show up at the hour set for 
the return from that leave.’ A man who can generate 
that spirit in forty thousand men, and take pains to let 
them know that to him that is the dearest and the sweetest 
thing of his nine months’ work, is a man of spirit and 
love and humanity to whom any mother might be proud 
and happy to consign for a time the son whom she loves.” 

Mr. Hunt made an earnest appeal for all to do their 
part in maintaining the morale of the army by encourage- 
ment from at home, and told of the cheerfulness with 
which the British people are accepting a reduced diet in 
order that the boys in camp may never miss a hot meal. 
“A newspaper correspondent recently returned from 
England told me that for six weeks before he left, the 
chief article of diet upon his table was spaghetti and 
cheese, and his wife wrote him that the spaghetti didn’t 
taste quite so well now without the cheese. Now, if Mr. 
Hoover or anybody else in authority lays upon you 
and me any deprivation or any burdens which must be 
borne in order to win this war, let us take it with a laugh. 
Let us go without the cheese,—and I mean it literally,— 
let us go without anything and everything. We cannot 
even then, so far as I can see, suffer what may fairly be 
called an inconvenience. Let us go without these things 
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for the boys who have gone from us, many of them never 
to return, that they may have the spirit for which they 
pray, the spirit which they need to conquer this ruthless 
enemy which threatens civilization itself, and so bear our 
part in winning the great fight.” 

Lieut.-Com. Thomas M. Osborne, superintendent of 
the Naval Prison at Portsmouth, N.H., was the last 
speaker. Dr. Eliot said: ‘“‘Commander Osborne and I 


‘have backed each other up in a good many enterprises ever 


since we used to play football together. He is a member 
of your War Work Council, and he has been a director 
of your American Unitarian Association, but I don’t 
recall that we have ever sat together in a pulpit before. 
However, we are not either of us unfamiliar with this 
place. Both of us were married right down there and 
I was his best man and he was my best man. I am not 
going to try to rehearse his civic or naval titles; they 
probably by this time fill a whole page in ‘Who’s Who,’ 
and I ask you to greet Tom Osborne.” 

Lieut.-Com. Osborne spoke in part as follows: ‘I 
am going to tell you a little about what the Navy De- 
partment in one particular place is doing for the con- 
servation of men. We are all interested in conserving 
things in these days, and I may be pardoned if I believe 
that the most valuable and important thing to conserve 
is the country’s young manhood.” 

Mr. Osborne related how he spent a week in Portsmouth 
as an inmate, with two interesting companions. One 
was a young professor in Bowdoin College, and the other 
was ‘‘a young professor from Sing Sing.’”’ Mr. Osborne 
described vividly his experiences in the prison and his 
observation of antiquated and clumsy methods then in 
force. Mr. Daniels was horrified at his report, and 
orders were given to abolish the shaving of the heads of 
the prisoners, and various other reforms were instituted. 

“IT took command of the prison on the first of August, 
1917, said Mr. Osborne, ‘“‘and we held a meeting of 
the prisoners that night. I told them that the Secretary 
of the Navy had sent me up there to help turn that place 
from a scrap-heap into a repair-shop. [Applause.] The 
Secretary’s last words to me before leaving Washington 
were, ‘ Now, just remember one thing—go slow.’ Unfortu- 
nately I could not. ‘The boys wouldn’t let me. Before 
a week was out they had decided to form a branch of 
the Mutual Welfare League. When I went to the prison 
there were 304 prisoners, 170 in the main prison. ‘There 
were 160 guards for the 170, 40 of them on duty at a 
time. We have now 1,814 persons in the main prison 
and only ten guards at a time. Since I have been there 
538 men have been returned from the prison to the 
service, an average of about two a day. So I think we 
are conserving the best in the country. Of the 538 
only twelve have been returned to the prison. 


he ANY people say, ‘Of course you find the material 

i at Portsmouth very different from the material at 
Sing Sing.’ Not at all. It is a funny thing how much 
alike it is. They are precisely the same human beings 
down at bottom. Some old acquaintances of mine have 
turned up. [Laughter.] But as a rule the former activi- 
ties of the boys at Portsmouth have been honest, while 
the former activities of the men at Sing Sing in the main 
have not been honest. Down at the bottom human 
nature is the same. It does not make any difference 
whether you classify by ages, whether you classify them 
by former occupations, whether you classify them by 
their naval rating, you find precisely the same infinite 
variety of human nature. Any system which does not 
allow for the individual difference will be certain to be 
a failure. That is the tragic failure of the old prison 
system, that it treated every man alike except those 
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who were able to pull strings of some kind or get special 
favors. It treated every man alike and had a theoretical 
man, for whom the system was intended, who never 
existed.” 

Mr. Osborne read a letter from a former Sing Sing 
boy who had entered the army and was rendering brave 
and patriotic service. Describing a battle, the writer 
said :— 

Tom, you should have seen the scrap. It was a battle, 
believe me, and many a good man went down on both 
sides, but the side of right, justice, and humanity saved 
the day and many a mother’s heart is easy that the most 
of us are still in the land of the living. Religion? Why, 
every battalion is a brotherhood. Yes, the Mutual Wel- 
fare League would be jealous if they had the good fortune 
of mingling with them. 


This sense of brotherhood among the prisoners, Mr. 


Osborne declared, was one of the most hopeful signs he 
had seen in all his work. “It is our duty to so change 
the present system that we can utilize this sense of 
brotherhood and can bring about the rehabilitation of 
the man through his devotion to service for his fellow- 
men. 

“One hears once in a while an echo of that stupid re- 
mark, ‘Christianity has failed.’ Christianity is the only 
thing that has not failed. Superficial observers say that 
democracy is a failure. Democracy is the only political 
thing that has not failed; and democracy is only another 
name for the very thing that I have been talking about,— 
the brotherhood of man. Democracy will triumph, 
because what the Germans are trying to inflict upon the 
world has been tried by one people after another, by one 
government after another, through the history of the 
world. Napoleon tried it, Louis XIV. tried it, Charles V. 
and Philip II. tried it. It was tried before that, away 
back in the days when the small band of Greeks met the 
Persians on the field of Marathon. It is an old, old story. 
The’ one new thing in the story is that democracy has 
atrived; that now, at last, the wicked old thing under 
whatever name you call it is going to meet democracy 
face to face. ‘That is the new thing, and there can be 
no doubt of the issue, because, as you have heard to-night, 
our boys are going across, my boys and your boys, with 
the spirit of democracy burning in their hearts. 

“Inefficiency? Why, these people who talk about this 
country not being efficient are misled by superficial mat- 
ters. They do not see the great underground of effi- 
ciency—efficiency in character, efficiency in belief in God 
and human brotherhood. ‘That is the thing that is going 
to save us. One of my boys, when he was leaving Ports- 
mouth the other day, restored to the navy, waited after 
the others had shaken hands and gone out in their blue 
suits—and how fine they looked, one hundred and twelve 
of them! Ihad been telling them about the League and 
how they must remain faithful to its lessons, and I said, 
‘After six months, write to me and let me know where 
you are, so I can send you the souvenir~button of the 
League, the honorary membership; and at the end of 
the year, after you have passed your year of probation, 
we want to write your name up in the chapel_on the roll 
of honor.’ ‘This boy as he shook hands said, ‘Commander, 
about that roll of honor, you know,’—he said,— what 
about the fellow that doesn’t come back?’ I said, ‘Why, 
what do you mean?’ ‘Why,’ he said, ‘you know, Com- 
mander,—you know sometimes we go down and we 
don’t come up again.’ And I said, ‘Your name will go 
up there with a gold star.’”’ 

The audience joined in singing Dr. Hosmer’s hymn 
“Forward through the ages,’’ and as Mr. Lathrop was 
advancing to pronounce the benediction a voice from the 
audience was heard, “‘ May we sing the ‘Battle Hymn of 
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the Republic’?”” An instant response from the organ 
sounded the familiar tune, and the words were never 
sung with more warmth and fervor. 


Minot Judson Savage, D.D. 


[”: SAVAGE was born in Norridgewock, Me., June 


10, 1841, and he died in Boston, May 22, 1918, 

close upon his seventy-seventh birthday. He was 
prepared for the ministry in the Bangor T heological 
Seminary, where he graduated in 1864. His youth had 
been marked by much ill health, and this is doubtless why 
he did not go to the front in the Civil War. After his 
graduation he went first to California as a missionary, 
and began his career as a preacher in San Mateo. Re- 
turning East, after three years on the Pacific Coast, he 
was settled for two years in Framingham, Mass. ‘Then 
he went to Hannibal, Mo., and here he decided to go over 
from the “‘orthodox”’ fold to the Unitarian fellowship. 
He accepted a call to one of the Unitarian churches in 
Chicago, where he rapidly made a name for himself as a 
preacher of unusual power. In 1874 he was called to the 
Church of the Unity in Boston. That church, under 
Dr. Hepworth, had already acquired great popularity, 
and under Mr. Savage it became still more famous, both 
for good preaching and good music. Dr. Hepworth had 
been of the conservative school of Unitarians, and he 
ended by renouncing the Unitarian position. But Mr. 
Savage soon swung the church over to the other wing of 
the denomination, so that it became in the language of 
that day “extremely radical.’’ The questions then most 
in debate concerned the view that should be taken of Bib- 
lical writings, and the attitude of the church toward what 
was called “Darwinism.” But Mr. Savage was much 
more than a defender of advanced ideas on those ques- 
tions. He was a preacher of great note on a wide variety 
of themes, and he much endeared himself as a man to all 
who came into close association with him. After a min- 
istry of twenty-two years in this place a crisis came in 
the fortunes of the Church of the Unity. The popula- 
tion of the South End of Boston, where the church was 
situated, migrated almost in a body to the new Back 
Bay district, and left the church stranded in an alien 
territory. To be within reasonable reach of such a con- 
gregation as could yield it financial support the church 
had to move. But it was slow to act, and Mr. Savage 
soon decided to go to New York to be the colleague of 
Robert Collyer. There, in the Church of the Messiah, 
though often working under the handicap of serious ill- 
ness, he had a very distinguished career. Not only did 
he speak from Sunday to Sunday to large numbers of 
people, but his sermons were regularly published and found 
a large class of readers throughout the whole country. 
In addition to this he published a very considerable num- 
ber of books which were widely read. He became a 
writer and preacher of national fame. Harvard College 
gave him the degree of Doctor of Divinity, and it was 
well deserved; for all his work was done on a high intel- 
lectual plane, and there was in him no trace of the dema- 
gogue or the mountebank. ‘To many, no doubt, he seemed 
a destroyer of faith; but his purposes were all construc- 
tive, and there can be no question whatever that he did 
help to rebuild the faith of many thousands of minds. 
Ten years of work in New York ended in physical col- 
lapse. A long rest restored him to health in considerable 
measure, but he never attempted to take up active work 
again. Death came at last, as he could have wished, 
with sharp and sudden stroke. As by a single step he 
passed from this world to that other world which for 
many years had been very near and very real to his 
thoughts. H. N. B. 


518 
‘Who its the Radical? 


ARTHUR H. WINN. 


we find that generally it signifies nothing more than 

extreme reaction against a customary mode of con- 
duct or a protest against an orthodox way of thinking. 
The radical, it is thought, is the rebel; and if this be true, 
if this departure from a generally accepted standard of 
thought and action be the hall-mark, the full and complete 
description of the term, then one of the most evident 
characteristics of the present is its radicalism. 

But is the radical nothing more than the rebel? Is 
the newest form of thought necessarily the truest; or is 
the latest programme of reform necessarily the wisest 
and the most direct method of progress? I think we 
are helped in our ideas and find that a great deal of light 
is thrown upon the subject if we remember the etymology 
of the word; and turning to the dictionary we find that 
anything that is radical has ‘‘to do with or proceeds from 
the root, source, or origin.” ‘Therefore, it may be or it 
may not be something very new, but in any case it will 
be something deep and fundamental. The true radical 
will not seek fantastic extremes, but will concern himself 
with complete and organic proportions. He will reveal 
his true nature, proving that he has a right to the name 
not by his production of bizarre effects and startling 
theories, but by his discovery of organic, constitutional 
elements that have been entirely overlooked or for- 
gotten or inadequately emphasized. 

Judged by this standard, how many theories in art, 
literature, government, and religion that are to-day 
_ struggling for the mastery must be recognized as very 
far from being radical in character, for the simple reason 
that they are not thoroughgoing and complete. They 
do not go to the root of the matter. Some very important 
elements have been left out of account. What shall we 
think of the endeavor, now ominously threatening in the 
political world, to establish a new autocracy—not the 
autocracy of wealth or of brains or of hereditary privileges, 
but the autocracy of labor? So far as we can understand 
this awakened and determined force, its logic is some- 
what as follows: ““Government in the past has been in 
the hands of classes. ‘The military class, the hereditary 
class, the capitalistic class, the bourgeoisie class—all have 
had their chance to rule the state, and they have made 
the most of their opportunities, securing for themselves 
valuable rights and privileges at the expense of others. 
But now a new class is coming into power—the laboring 
class, which will bring about the most radical changes the 
world has ever known. We will give a new definition to 
the idea of democracy. It shall no longer mean the ex- 
pression of the common will or a correlation of rights and 
duties; its aim shall not be the securing of opportunities 
for every one to develop to the highest level the capacities 
of his nature; it shall be anarchistic in temper, icono- 
clastic in spirit, unrestrained in action, and at last it will 
mean the enthronement of a new class whose day of 
triumph has now dawned upon the world.” 

Now when the true radical listens to a proposal like 
that, he thinks first of all of the elements of the stable 
society which have been omitted from the scheme of 
government. He sees no great recognition of the part 
which the moral elements have had in the making of life, 
and he is unable to believe that any progress can be 
sound and real that does not involve a control of human 
nature or where duties and obligations are not felt as 
strongly as the desire for rights and privileges. If in- 
telligence and power are still in the service of a perverted 
will and a base desire, if there is no vision of the welfare 
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of all the people, if the old-fashioned moral traits of 
character are eliminated from life under the plea of 
obedience to a new and radical philosophy, what does it 
matter if we conquer the world and pile up our wealth 
mountain high? Without great souls the great society 
will be made impossible. 

We shall learn, too, that there is a deeper quality in 
many of the ideals which we have professed to worship 
and serve than we have been wont to believe. We talk 
of freedom and democracy and we have thought they 
meant merely the removal of restrictions so that we might 
indulge our desires. Some day we shall understand that 
true freedom is possible only with self-control and dis- 
cipline, and that it is a vain thing to imagine we can have 
a democracy without the spirit of sacrifice and service, 
which are the fundamental conditions of social health. 
If we are truly radical, therefore, we are both conserva- 
tive and progressive, ever holding fast that which is good 
and ever ready to listen to the voice of inspiration as it 
moves us to try the new. 
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Memorial Day To-day. 


J. A. STEWART. 


plete and general as since we have entered the great 
war. Never has the day been more full of meaning 
to the country than to-day. 

The fast-thinning ranks of the veterans marching with 
faltering steps, dressed in uniforms of blue, are supple- . 
mented by a host of young, vigorous men in khaki who 
are to-day the Nation’s defenders in the greatest war in 
all history. 

The Stars and Stripes no longer hangs alone on staff 
and pillar. Beside it is seen the significant service-flag 
and the insignia of war-relief endeavor. 

Less gayety and more deep thought mark the many cele- 
brations by military organizations, patriotic societies, 
churches, schools, and communities. 

Memorial Day is now a part of the people’s civic life. 
It is a day for remembering not only the heroes of our past, 
but the problems of our present. 

The crowds who participate in the Memorial Day exer- 
cises are fully impressed that the Nation faces an “un- 
finished work,’’ more serious than any it has faced since 
Lincoln made his immortal dedication address at Gettys- 
burg; and thus it is a fact that the services at the ceme- 
teries are not only a tribute to the dead, but also a rededica- 
tion of the living to the cause of freedom and to the service 
of their country. 

It was once predicted that Memorial Day would occupy 
only a temporary place in the list of American holidays. 
Edward Bellamy opened his dream of a hundred years 
hence (in ‘‘Looking Backward’’) by reference to the de- 
funct holiday which he pictured Memorial Day then to 
have become. Strictly speaking, the day in law and rec- 
ord is specially set apart in memory of the soldiers and 
sailors of the Union who lost their lives in the Civil War. 
That was what Gen. John A. Logan intended in his first . 
order for the observance of the day. It was not meant to 
honor the memory of the Revolutionary soldiers who died 
at Bunker Hill or Valley Forge, or those of any but the 
Civil War. 

But “Decoration Day” (as it was first called) became 
‘““Memorial Day,” and as ‘‘a day of memories” it has 
taken deep and broad root in the hearts of the people. 
It has grown out of its first limited meaning and scope. It 
has become a memorial of all who have died in war for . 


Tt observance of Memorial Day was never so com- 
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the life and defence of the Nation. It is now set apart 
in memory of our dead heroes of all wars. 

The scope of Memorial Day has widened also to in- 
clude tributes to honored dead in other lines of public 
service. Fire companies decorate the graves of those 
who have died in that duty. Workers remember the vic- 
tims of munitions plants explosions. ‘The Young Men’s 
Christian Association places empty chairs upon its plat- 
form and holds memorial services for its departed active 
members on Memorial Day. It has become a day for 
visiting and decorating the graves of the dead in general. 
No martial heroes are more worthy of tribute than those 
blessed heroines of the firesides, the mothers whose chil- 
dren rise up and honor their memory as makers of the 
corner-stones of the nation, by tributes of flowers on 
Memorial Day. 

Memorial Day is now commemorative of valor and sacri- 
fice wherever shown. ‘The soldiers who fought with Wolfe 


on the Plains of Abraham and set the seal of an English- 


speaking civilization on this continent are honored in the 
day’s observance, as well as those who lost their lives in 
the war that was destined to put an end to Spanish mis- 
rule on this hemisphere. 

Besides becoming a holiday in recognition of all wars, 
Memorial Day has become one in which the North and 
South can join, thus assuring the unity of the Nation. 
It has become as permanent an observance as the Fourth 
of July and a fitting complement to it. One is the Na- 
tion’s day of fasting, and the other of feasting; one, an 
occasion to ring the bells and shoot skyrockets in rejoic- 
ing, and the other, for reflection upon the more solemn 
side of our country’s history. 

The observance of Memorial Day will be as helpful in 
all the future as it has been in the past. Our heroes are 
not only people in books, in graveyards; 
to us. The preservation of the principles of democracy 
is a cotinuous performance and a vitalone. ‘The memory 
of those who gave their lives for the cause of liberty is 
well honored by gifts of flowers and words of praise, but 
they must also be remembered by our daily lives in our 
loved America and by our life in our American homes. 


‘ Spiritual Life. 


That there should one man die ignorant who had capac- 
ity for knowledge,—this I call a tragedy !—Carlyle. 


The great lesson which Christians have to learn is to 
know the world as it is. Such knowledge is a power to 
fulfil the Will of God.— Jowett. 


We reap what we sow; but nature has love over and 
above that justice, and gives us shadow and blossom and 
fruit that springs from no planting of ours.—George Eliot. 


Sure, He that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To rust in us unused. 
— Shakespeare. 


The mission of America in the world is essentially a 
mission of peace and good-will among men. She has 
become the home and asylum of men of all creeds and 
races. Within her hospitable borders they have found 
homes and congenial associations and freedom and a wide 
and cordial welcome, and they have become part of the 
bone and sinew and spirit of America itself. America 
has been made up out of the nations of the world and is 
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7 the friend of the nations of the world —President Wilson. 
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A Conference Alive to its Business. 


ERNEST C. SMITH. 


HE sixty-sixth annual meeting of the Western 

Unitarian Conference was held with the First 

Unitarian Church at Dayton, Ohio, May 14 and 
15. About sixty delegates from the churches in nine 
States were gathered with this church, whose whole his- 
tory falls within the last eight years, but which has already 
become a powerful influence in the community where it 
stands. A gracious hospitality was extended which will 
be long remembered. ‘The business session on Tuesday 
afternoon was filled by the addresses of the president, 
Prof. Morgan Brooks, the treasurer, Mr.. Charles B. 
Foote, and the secretary, Rev. Ernest C. Smith. Presi- 
dent F. C. Southworth of the Meadville Theological 
School spoke at some length of the Summer Institutes of 
the Meadville School which are to be held this year for 
the first time at Chicago, setting forth special opportu- 
nities that would thus be afforded to the ministers and 
lay workers of our Western churches. 

The afternoon session was devoted to ‘“‘Our Unitarian 
Project.” Rev. Charles E. Snyder of Sioux City, Ia., 
spoke of this project as revealed by the war. He said 
the material at hand is our common human nature with 
some promising and some unpromising features. We 
have to recognize the presence of passion, of hatred, of 
the mob spirit of scepticism; but we must also recognize 
the presence of courage, large and comprehending loyalty, 
liberty, integrity, honor, and a new breadth of social 
idealism. Our project is simply to seize and foster these 
positive elements of free religious faith, and thus to fur- 
nish helpful leadership in the reconstruction of the world. 

Rev. Curtis W. Reese of Des Moines, Ia., spoke of 
mobilization. He said the forces at hand are the tough 
and untrammelled mind, the democratic and affirmative 
messenger, sympathetic understanding of world move- 
ments, variety of types of mind, and religion pure and 
undefiled. We can mobilize these only on the condition 
that self-determination, sympathetic insight, and a sense 
of organization are a means to a worthy end, that end being 
the harmoniously ordered life of the individual and of the 


-world. ‘To bring this about in our fellowship we should 


first arrange for a printed medium of exchange to enter 
every Unitarian home in our territory. We should adopt 
a systematic and proportionate support of our country’s 
undertakings. We should plan missionary work on long 
lines with abundant faith. We should plan for a syste- 
matic exchange of pulpits for at least a four-day period in 
each year. We should socialize our gospel and spiritual- 
ize our sociology. 

Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor, of Boston, Mass., 
gave a statement of the purposes and methods of the 
Christian Register. We said that its purpose was to help 
bring in the kingdom of God; that its spirit was free and 
democratic; that it aimed to be representative of our 
whole body; and that it purposed to be a newspaper, pre- 
ferring to tell rather of things done to help bring in the 
kingdom than of dreams and specifications never put into 
actual concrete effort and achievement. He pointed 
out that already the Christian Register, without any 
formal action on our part, was acting as a medium of com- 
munication between the churches of the Western Confer- 
ence with the added advantage of bringing us into con- 
tact with churches in other parts of the country. 

' At the evening session Mr. Arthur E. Morgan of Dayton, 
Ohio, speaking on “Education and Democracy,’’ defined 
democracy as not a code of laws or system of government, 
but a spirit which may animate a government, a spirit 
which aims at the completest development of the capaci- 
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ties of each and every man. America has not yet achieved 
democracy, but is aiming atit. There is much of the dom- 
ineering and much of the ingratiating servile spirit in 
industry, in education, and in church life; but America is 
committed to the democratic ideal. We cannot drive 
toward this goal; we must steer. We cannot suddenly 
change that which has been bred into human institutions, 
but we may gradually and in the long run change these 
things. We will largely achieve democracy through a 
better system of education which consists not in pouring 
in knowledge, but rather in furnishing the proper environ- 
ment for the growing organism so that its inward powers 
may come to feel expression. ‘This education consists 
largely in experience, and in contact with things and with 
forces. ‘Training in democracy comes through oppor- 
tunity, a responsibility granted just as fast as children 
and as men can take and bear it. The only way a func- 
tion grows is through use. Jesus was the greatest demo- 
crat the world has ever seen. He believed more mightily 
in human capacities than any other man. His leadership 
points to self-fulfilment in complete brotherhood and 
truly democratic order. 


BRee Eugene R. Shippen of Detroit, Mich., with the 
subject “ Religion and Democracy,”’ preferred to speak 
of the church and democracy. He said so far the church 
is less democratic than other human institutions. It is 
hampered*in many ways. ‘There is the intellectual lim- 
itation of creedal subscription and the moral limitation 
that the church is only for the regenerate. A democratic 
church must be for the masses, must be willing to pay 
the price, must furnish a bit of real brotherhood to all 
sorts and conditions of men. It will be governed from 
the inside by the membership of the congregation. It 
will have a common worship, with common prayer, and 
with common singing by the people of the congregation; 
and it will be dedicated on the side of practical work, not 
to one reform, but will be hospitable toward all movements 
which make for better conditions and for larger life. Our 
particular church, with its faith in human nature, should 
be able to lead toward democracy in organization, in wor- 
ship, and in work. 

At the session of Wednesday morning Rev. Newton 
Ben Knapp of Davenport, Ia., spoke on ‘‘The Influence 
of the War on the Concept of God.” He said a concept 
of God is a social achievement and result of unified aspira- 
tion and thought. Many old ideas are being questioned 
and denied. ‘They fail to satisfy the perceptions and the 
ends of men to-day. A great tide of social idealism is 
carrying us on to a new and larger concept. We are 
face to face with the reality found in concrete human, 
qualities. ‘This power, which seems ultra-human, comes 
from within human society; it bears witness to the human 
soul; its God is made of human qualities. ‘This God is 
vital, gloriously human, revolutionary, determined to 
remake the world with more of justice and of love. Prin- 
ciples which are from within are superseding principles 
which come from without. ‘This God is immediately ex- 
perienced, yet is he not the private possession of any man, 
having roots which lie as the very basis of the world’s 
life. He is personal,—the embodiment of love, of justice, 
and of good-will. 

Rey. Minot O. Simons of Cleveland, Ohio, bore witness 
that the experience of war is taking sectarianism out of 
denominationalism. Spiritual discipline is revealing 

fundamentals and elementals. Priests, rabbis, and Prot- 
estant ministers are co-operating to great human ends. 

At the closing business meeting the following resolutions 
were adopted :— 


Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Conference, in its annual 
session at Dayton, Ohio, desires to put upon record its full and un- 
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reserved approval of the moral aims of the war for democracy in 
which our country is now engaged, and declares that in the judgment 
of its delegates from the churches there is no safety nor security for 
all that is most precious in morality and religion except in the utter 
defeat of German militarism. ‘Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, 
our tears, our faith triumphant o’er our fears’”’ are all with the 
administration of. President Wilson in the execution of the great 
and righteous task laid upon.him as our representative. Further 
be it Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing resolution be sent to the 
local press and transmitted to President Wilson. 

Resolved, We regret the recent death of Rev. E. A. Coil, for twenty- 
three years pastor of the Unitarian church at Marietta, Ohio. ‘We 
desire to record our appreciation of his noble qualities both of mind 
and heart, of his strength and geniality, and of his devotion in the 
service of God and the service of man. ‘The inspiration of his 
ministry will long abide among us. To the members of his family 
and to the members of the church he served so long and well we 
extend our sympathy and affection. 

Resolved, That this Conference has learned with keen interest 
that the Meadville Theological School has decided to hold its entire 
summer session for 1918, including its institutes of Religious Edu- 
cation and Social Service, in Chicago, in co-operation with the 
University of Chicago. In view of the opportunity which these 
institutes present for expert guidance in religious education, the 
principles underlying the world war, methods of war relief, vocational 
rehabilitation and social and religious reconstruction after the war, 
the Conference commends these institutes heartily and unreservedly 
to the attention of our churches. In the judgment of the Confer- 
ence no church which can send a representative to either or both 
these conferences can afford to reject the opportunity of doing so. 

Resolved, ‘That the vote of the Western Unitarian Conference 
passed at Des Moines, Ia., at the last annual meeting, whereby the 
executive work of the Conference, hitherto done by the secretary, 
was assigned to the office of president, with salary, be, and hereby 
is, rescinded. 

Resolved, ‘That the salary of the secretary of the Conference for 
the year 1918~19 be, and hereby is, raised ten per cent. 

Resolved, ‘That the Western Unitarian Conference commend to 
the attention of our constituency the Christian Register, our national 
denominational paper, under the new editorial direction of Rev. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach. We are convinced that there is no religious 
weekly in America comparable to the Register, and that it would 
immeasurably strengthen the Liberal cause if this organ of our pro- 
gressive and aggressive gospel could find its way into every Uni- 
tarian family in the land. 

Resolved, ‘That an exchange of service on the part of the ministers 
of this Conference for a period of days or weeks would be conducive 
to the well-being of men and churches; that such exchange be com- 
mended to our ministers; and that the Chicago office act as agency 
for the arrangements. 

Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Conference commend to 
the serious consideration of the Christian Register Inc. the wisdom 
of publishing in full every month the news of the churches and lively 
feature articles about the work and the people of the Conference, 
for the twofold purpose of informing the church as a whole and of 
deepening the sense of our common service. 

Resolved, ‘That our churches be urged to take definite action, by 
the appropriation of adequate funds, to put the Christian Register 
into the homes of our people; and that this resolution be trans- 
mitted by our secretary to the officers of our several churches. 

Resolved, The delegates and visitors to the Western Unitarian 
Conference enjoying the generous hospitality of the First Unitarian 
Church of Dayton wish to express their cordial and grateful appreci- 
ation of the same. 


HE newly elected officers and directors are: president, 

Prof. Morgan Brooks, Urbana, IIl.; vice-presidents, 
Rev. Minot O. Simons, Cleveland, Ohio, and James Kendall 
Hosmer, Minneapolis, Minn.; treasurer, Charles B. Foote, 
Evanston, Ill.; secretary, Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, IIL; 
directors to May, 1921: Joseph R. Cavanagh, Indianapolis, 
Ind., Mrs. Paul M. Chamberlain, Chicago, IIL, Rev. 
John W. Day, St. Louis, Mo., Dr. Wallace K. Harrison, 
Chicago, Ill., Hon. Morton D. Hull, Chicago, Il., Arthur 
E. Morgan, Dayton, Ohio, Alexander Smith, ‘Toledo, 
Ohio; director to fill vacancy to 1919, Harry J. Haskell, 
Kansas City, Mo.; director to fill vacancy caused by 
resignation of Rev. G. R. Gebauer to 1920; Miss Fannie 
A. Howard, Wichita, Kan. 


About a hundred and fifty friends sat down at the Fel- 
lowship Supper that evening and then proceeded to the 
Community Hall, where our message to the community 
and to the world was voiced by two leaders from the East, 
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Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany of Boston and Rev. S. M. 
Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass. A letter from 
Ex-President Charles W. Eliot was read, in which the 
underlying principles of a free and open church were in- 
cisively stated. 

Mr. Rihbany spoke on “Free Christianity as a Personal 
Faith,” describing his personal experience, and his debt 
to the Greek, Catholic, Presbyterian, and Congregational 
churches, to each of which he successively belonged before 
he found himself at home in his present fellowship. He 
bore witness that his personal religious faith had endured 
and grown stronger through all the changes of intellectual 
perception he hadundergone. He held that while intellect- 
ual clearness and precision has its value and while super- 
stitions and manifest untruths seriously hamper one’s 
religious experience, yet the great values lie not in doc- 
trinal credence, but in personal committals of the soul to 
eagerness for truth, for justice, and for love. A free 
Christianity which does not attempt to impress a creed 
from without upon the souls of men gives the greatest 
opportunity for the realism of this personal faith. We 
are to follow Jesus, not believe things about him. 

Dr. Crothers spoke of ‘‘ Free Christianity and the New 
World Order.” After recalling the fact that “in the days 
before the flood’’ he had been ordained to the Presby- 
terian ministry in- Dayton, and that he had been al] these 
years preaching from the text which was that of his trial 
sermon, he went on to say that the details of the new 
world order have not yet been revealed to any man; that 
the immediate question is as to whether there shall be, 
in the time to come, any human society that is worth 
while, that expresses idealvalues. Our immediate business 
is not to draw fancy sketches of the new world order, but 
to win this war, and so make a world order possible. The 
world values to-day are at'stake. We must face the facts 
of life, must know them at first hand, and then we must 
choose our part in the great conflict. The business of 
a free Christianity is to “do the will” as that is revealed 
to us in the concrete beauty of the hour. We cannot be 
spectators of the world process, we must be participators 
in it. Having caught some glimpses of those principles 
which make life gloriously great, we must become con- 
scious co-workers with God to incarnate these principles 
in the life of the world. Free Christianity must help to 
make the new world order, not merely dream about it. 


for freedom and Humanity. 
Our Day of Memory, May 30. 


and whose remembrance is sweet. And there be 

some who have no memorial, who are perished as 
though they had never been. But their righteousness 
has not been forgotten, and the glory of their work can- 
not be blotted out. ‘Their bodies are buried in peace, 
but their name liveth forevermore. ... For the memorial 
of virtue is immortal, because it is known with God and 
with man.—From Ecclesiasticus. 


i be some who have left a name behind them, 


“But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we can- 
not consecrate—we cannot hallow—this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have 
consecrated it far above our poor power to add or detract. 
The world will little note nor long remember what we say 
here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is 
for us, the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the 
unfinished work which they who fought here have thus 
far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here 


. 
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dedicated to the great task remaining before us—that 
from these honored dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion; that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain; that this nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom; and that government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” 

“We are not enemies, but friends.... The mystic 
chords of memory, stretching from every battlefield and 
patriot grave to every living heart and hearthstone all 
over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union 
when again touched, as surely they will be, by the better 
angels of our nature.’”—Abraham Lincoln. 


By the flow of the inland river, 
Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead; 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the one, the Blue, 
Under the other, the Gray. ... 


From the silence of sorrowful hours, 
The desolate mourners go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers 
Alike for the friend and the foe; 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the roses, the Blue, 
Under the lilies, the Gray. 


So with an equal splendor, 
The morning sun-rays fall, 
With a touch impartially tender, 
On the blossoms blooming for all: 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day; 
Broidered with gold, the Blue, 
Mellowed with gold, the Gray... . 


No more shall the war-cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever 
When they laurel the graves of our dead! 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day; 
Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray. 
—Francis Miles Finch. 


PRAYER. 

Almighty God, who dost see from generation to genera- 
tion, and from age to age, we thank Thee for the revela- 
tion of these present days, for Thou hast shown unto us 
the purpose of the preservation of this nation. Help us 
anew, upon our day of memory, to consecrate ourselves to 
our national ideals. Our nation has been preserved, not 
for itself alone, but that we may, as a united people, east 
and west and north and south, give our strength for the 
service of those ideals which have become the most 
precious possession of the men of all the earth. We 
rejoice now in the light of this new revelation that this 
nation was not divided in the bitter days of civil strife, 
but that its integrity was preserved, and that to-day the 
youth of this land are going forth, a mighty army, that 
oppression may cease and our ideals of liberty may be 
carried to the dark places of the earth. Our freedom, 
which was won at so great a price, we cherish, not for 
ourselves alone, but for all the earth. May Thy power 
sustain us, Thy wisdom guide and direct us, and Thy 
truth be the assurance of our unfaltering hearts. We 
pray for victory, not for the glory of our arms, not for 
the widening of our borders, not for the increase of our 
wealth; but that through our sacrifice of blood and of 
treasure all mankind may receive the priceless gift of 
liberty. Amen. 


‘ 
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The Heart-Cry. 


She turned the page of wounds.and death 
With trembling fingers. Ina breath 
The gladness of her life became 

Naught but a memory and a name. 


Farewell! Farewell! I might not share 
The perils it was yours to dare. 
Dauntless you fronted death: for me 
Rests to face life as fearlessly. 
—F.W. Bourdillon, in The Spectator. 


The Pentecost. 


HARRIET EVERARD JOHNSON. 
(For the Committee on Religion in the Home.) 


Like many another in the Christian Church, 
this feast corresponded to a more ancient one 
of the Jewish dispensation, which was a first- 
harvest celebration, a season of thanksgiving 
for the firstfruits, what we might term the 
spring crops, or the first mowing. 

It was this Jewish feast, Pentecost, mean- 
ing fifty days from the Passover, which the 
writer of Acts mentions as the time of the 
descent of the Holy Spirit. What a pictu- 
resque and beautiful coincidence, and yet how 
perfectly natural, that the day of the first- 
fruits of earth should also mark the first fruits 
of the spirit. The lovely miracle of the 
Resurrection had become the possession of 
every living soul. Suddenly the disciples 
knew and proclaimed it. 

They had been in a state of feverish happi- 
ness since that morning on “the first day of 
the week’? when thelr Master returned to 
them from the gates of death. They had 
not learned, however, to walk alone, and they 
had spent those days in wonder and worship 
rather than in planning how to carry on the 
work of Jesus. Then when he left them once 
again they could only mourn afresh, keeping 
together, and trying to comfort one another 
with memories of their lost leader. 

“And when the day of Pentecost was 
fully come”’ they were thus sitting and talk- 
ing and in a moment, as it seemed, the 
gentle spring breeze full of the scent of the 
blossom harvest changed to ‘“‘a rushing mighty 
wind”’ bearing tongues of fire (they called 
them tongues of flame, for with the ancients 
fire seemed best to typify the essence of 
spirit) and their souls were strengthened, re- 
vivified. "They remembered what they were 
to do, and now the assurance had come, they 
realized within themselves the power to do it, 
and they began from that very hour. 

From the old Latin hymn attributed to 
Saint Hilary,— 

“Beata nobis gaudia 
anni reduxit orbita, 
cum Spiritus Paraclitus 
effulsit in discipulos,’— 


to our familiar ‘‘ Life of Ages, richly poured,”’ 
it has been the same. ‘The Christian Church 
has never denied, never ceased to give, utter- 
ance in some form or other to the truth of 
“the indwelling God,’’ and, still profound 
and beautiful as it is, this wonderful truth 
lacks a vital reality for most of us. How 
can we get and give, hand on to our children, 
the inspiration of this marvellous old story, 
and allow ourselves and them the joy of this 
glorious spring feast? 

We wish to be truly liberal, to teach con- 
sistent rationalism. Then let us admit that 
greater and more profound truth is sometimes 
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found in story and tradition than in historic 
fact. Of this the Pentecostal tradition is a 
striking example. Let us study and teach 
the story in this temper, and not alone what 
is told in Acts ii., but the preface and the 
postscript, as it were. Lead up- from the 
Easter tradition, with its exaltation and its 
reflex of gloom and discouragement, to the 
new covenant of the Pentecost. Show how, 
like Noah of old, the disciples were downcast 
under a weight of calamity, and in need of 
the help which suddenly, through the miracle 
of the springtime, came to them as a revela- 
tion of the Eternal. The resurrection of 
nature was a permanent reality, why not the 
resurrection of the spirit? 

In the English Church, this season came 
to be called Whitsunday from the white 
robes of the candidates for baptism, other- 
wise the novices in the Christian life; for, 
quite properly, this was the time of spiritual 
cleansing, the beginning or renewal of the 
life of the soul. At such a season, to quote 
Wister, we may inaugurate ‘‘the search for 
our greater selves.’? Cleansed by the fiery 
baptism of this our present Pentecost, we, 
like Prince Lichnowsky, remember that we 
have not heeded the summons of the Holy 
Spirit, and as once again its witness comes to 
us and we grow to perceive it in all ages, all 
things, all men, we are moved to give it utter- 
ance, that it may revivify our faith, and lend 
us ‘“‘evidence of the things not seen’”’ which 
“are eternal.” 


“Ever the fiery Pentecost 
Girds with one flame the countless host.” 


The following references may be useful in 
working up and teaching the lesson of the 
Pentecost, whether in the home or the school. 
In the New Hymn and Tune Book may be 
found the following hymns: by J. G. Whittier, 
“OQ Love Divine whose constant beam,’’ 
“Tmmortal Love, forever full”; by Samuel 
Johnson, ‘‘ Life of Ages, richly poured,” and 
“Light of ages and of nations”; by T. H. 
Gill, ‘‘The glory of the spring how sweet’’; 
by E. Hatch, ‘‘Breathe on me, breath of 
God”; by C. F. Alexander, ‘Thou Power 
and Peace, in whom we find’; by J. R. 
Lowell, ‘‘ The ages one great minster seem’’; 
by F. L. Hosmer, ‘‘O prophet souls of all the 
years’’; by A. Reed, ‘“‘Spirit Divine, attend 
our prayer’; by S. C. Beach, ‘‘ Mysterious 
Presence, source of all”’; by N. L. Frothing- 
ham, ‘‘O God, whose presence glows in all’’; 
by E. R. Sill, ““Send down thy truth.” The 
Latin hymn quoted above with translation 
may be found in Hymns Ancient and Mod- 
ern, together with several other Whitsunday 
hymns of a similar kind. ‘There is a beauti- 
ful Whitsunday prayer to be found among the 
special prayers attached to the services 
bound with the New Hymn and Tune Book. 
Other prayers as well as appropriate Scripture 
may be found among the collects, gospels, 
epistles, and lessons for Whitsunday and the 
Monday and Tuesday following, in The Book 
of Common Prayer, either the English or 
American edition. Emerson’s poem ‘The 
Problem’’ will be found exceedingly suggest- 
ive and inspirational, though its interpreta- 
tion requires some study and thought, as does 
Owen Wister’s prose work “‘ The Pentecost of 
Calamity,’’ at once a prophecy and a com- 
mentary on this our latter-day problem. 
Selections arranged for the piano from Men- 
delssohn’s ‘St. Paul’ and ‘‘ Elijah,” Haydn’s 
“Creation,” and Wagner’s opera of “‘ Parsifal,”’ 
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which come in fairly simple form, may be 
found helpful as further illustration or in 
making up services with the above as a central 
thought. 


Literature. 

A History oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
By Williston Walker. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1918.—In slightly under 
six hundred pages Prof. Walker of Yale has 
presented with extraordinary completeness 
the story of the nineteen centuries of the 
Church. ‘This is a task of extreme difficulty, 
and yet so great a desideratum that many 
recent historians have undertaken it. The 
student of church history must have, first of 
all, a compact manual, which can be quite 
literally a handbook, giving the main outline 
of the great enterprise he is to study. Later, 
by special investigation of sources and use of 
detailed monographs, he will work his way 
intensively into some one phase of the enter- 
prise. But the manual is the indispensable 
guide. It must be the work of some master 
of the whole field, of competent scholarship 
and balanced judgment; it must be clearly 
and attractively written; and it must keep 
its main subject in full view even when the 
course of the narrative gets most tangled 
with detail and with secular history. Dr. 
Walker’s book meets these requirements as 
no other book does. The author visualizes 
clearly the Church as a very concrete histori- 
cal phenomenon which stands out against 
the background of the best of the world’s 
concerns. All the threads of connection are 
carefully drawn, and one knows at every 
point why things were eventuating in that 
particular way rather than another. It is 
clear that the institution we are reading about 
in the closing pages is the same with which 
we began. This obvious remark cannot be 
made about all church histories. It is of 
course the story of the Church of which Dr. © 
Walker treats, not the story of the Christian 
religion. ‘There are many histories of the 
institution, many histories also of its doc- 
trine; we wait a really adequate treatment of 
Christianity itself, which shapes the institu- 
tion and seeks explication in the doctrine. At 
any given period, the Christian religion is 
something other than the multifarious con- 
geries of organized churches, or than the 
theological opinions which they hold. How 
this thing flourishes and meets victory or 
defeat in facing the ever-changing problems 
of the centuries is something the histories, 
even this best of them, do not clearly de- 
scribe. Perhaps they cannot, and this com- 
ment is not meant in criticism. Certainly it 
would be difficult to see how what Dr. Walker 
has done could be better done. The account 
of the Reformation in its various phases is a 
brilliant piece of historical exposition, and 
leaves a clearer picture of the inter-relations 
of the separate reforming movements than 
the reviewer has elsewhere found. As in 
most church histories, the modern period is 
somewhat compressed, in comparison with 
the broader treatment of the first sixteen 
centuries. It would be a pleasure to see one 
book which would reverse this proportion. 
Dr. Walker’s objectivity and fairness are 
everywhere in evidence; this is no sample of 
a denominational version of the Church’s 
story. To be sure, one might suspect some 
sympathy with Congregationalism as a sys- 
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tem and as a movement, but this nowhere 
leads to any distortion. One might almost 
wish at times for more personal reaction; the 
account of Servetus and Calvin is a little 
- bloodless in its benevolent neutrality toward 
the latter. English Unitarianism has about 
a page and a half, but the account does not 
go beyond 1813. “It was often intellectu- 
ally able, but had little influence on popular 
religious life.” American Unitarianism gets 
less than a page, the last item being the for- 
mation of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion in 1825. “Though largely confined to 
Eastern New England, the roll of Unitarian 
men of letters, philanthropists, and public 
servants is of eminent distinction.’’ Readers 
of the Christian Register may wonder whether 
our free Christianity is really no more sig- 
nificant than it seems at New Haven. _ 


VALUES OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. By 
A. D. Kelly. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1918. $2.50.—This book is a 
disappointment. The title is excellent, Rev. 
William Temple has written an interesting 
preface, and the idea the author wishes to set 
forth is important. Like the minister who, 
after an earnest effort to show that Jesus was 
the Christ, was met with the reply, ‘‘What 
of it?’”’ the duthor sees that it is necessary 
not only to expound the truth of the Christian 
religion, but also to make men feel its value. 
Nevertheless he has failed, not merely be- 
cause his logic breaks down here and there, 
but because he has not learned that if you 
wish to win men you must not begin by 
charging them with bad motives, as he does, 
for example, on pages 38 and 39, and that 
great themes cannot be well treated by those 
who are defective in the courtesy which is the 
expression of kindness and goodness of heart. 
Of those who are in sympathy with the main 
purpose of the author, some will be offended 
by his treatment, and many of the rest will 

‘be left cold. He will be read with respect 
while he argues for the value of the sacra- 
ments, but he alienates’ sympathy when he 
expresses his irritation at those who live a 
spiritual life yet ignore his conviction that 
“the worship of the Eucharist is a means by 
which we come to the Father through the 
Son.” Chapter 47 is a wretched parody on 
Wordsworth’s “Lines on Tinturn Abbey.” 
The reader has a peculiarly hopeless feeling 
about a man so devoid of taste that he could 
publish a thing like that. Of the same order 
is chapter 48, on ‘‘ The Present Reflections of 
Omar Khayyam.” Poor Omar is in hell, and 
his pitiful lucubrations have no power either 
to please or improve. One wonders that the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
by which this book was published in England, 
could suppose its cause would be helped by 
such a production as this. 


Stmmon Son oF Man. By John I. Riegel 
and John H. Jordan. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. 1917. $1.50 net.—The ex- 
haustless possibilities of human ingenuity are 
nowhere better illustrated than in this book. 
It is an apparently serious attempt to prove 
that the Jesus of the Gospels is camouflage for 
Simon son of Giora, a Jewish revolutionary of 
whom Josephus writes in his ‘‘Wars of the 
Jews.” But since Josephus (the Gospels call 
him Joseph of Arimathea!) is a slanderer and 
liar, and the Gospels are deliberate disguis- 
ings of the facts, we can only wonder at the 
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who from sources all untruthful have discov- 
ered the truth. Amazing identifications are 
revealed. Golgotha is the Capitoline Hill at 
Rome, where the real Simon-Jesus was exe- 
cuted in a curious fashion, every circumstan- 
tial detail of which, even to the striking of the 
body on a rock, as it was hurled from the sum- 
mit, is an open book to these writers. ‘‘ The 
veil of the temple was rent in twain’”’ is the 
way our Gospels disguise from duller eyes 
this statement of the striking of the falling 
body on the rock. Just before the execution, 
the victim introduces Peter, his son by his 
first wife, to Mary Magdalene, his second 
wife, an episode only thinly disguised in the 
Fourth Gospel. Simon is not only the Gos- 
pel Jesus, he is the martyr Stephen, Barabbas, 
Simon Magus, the Gnostic teachers Valen- 
tine and Menander, Bar Cochba, Apollo- 
nius of Tyana, besides all the Simons of the 
New Testament, from Simon of Cyrene to 
Simon the Leper. Similarly John and James 
are blood brothers of Simon, and each has 
many an alias. John is John of Gischala in 
Josephus; James is James the Just, James 
the Less, Thomas, the Apostle Paul. Sim- 
ilar surprises await us concerning the other 
Gospel personages and events. ‘The reader 
curious to see how far this sort of thing can 
go is referred to the version of the Lord’s 
Prayer (p. 234), or the startling Beatitudes 
(p. 229). We can only repeat that the 
evangelists were adepts in the art of camou- 


flage! 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING To ST. MATTHEW. 
The Greek text with Introduction, notes, 
and indices, by Alan Hugh McNeile, D.D. 
New York and London: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.75.—This volume deserves a 
place alongside that of H. B. Swete on Mark. 
Higher praise could hardly be given. Recent 
years have been prolific of first-class com- 
mentaries on Matthew by Zahn, W. C. 
Allen, Plummer, and now by McNeile, and the 
highest standard of scholarship combined with 
sobriety of judgment and dignity of style 
is attained in this the most recent issued 
in the midst of the great war. McNeile, 
like his colleague Swete, is conservative. 
Open to all truly scientific argument he 
shows a commendable caution in accepting 
alleged “results” of criticism. This makes 
his frank admission of the larger demon- 
strations the more persuasive. It is 1e- 
freshing to hear from such a critic the straight- 
forward, unqualified statement that the 
author was ‘“‘certainly not Matthew the 
Apostle,” and to see by the dating adopted 
(80-100 A.D.) that he is not stampeded by 
Harnack’s adventurous raids upon estab- 
lished critical results in the interest of 
Lukan tradition. It is the more regrettable 
that McNeile does not stand with the great 
English scholars Lightfoot and Westcott 
against the modern heresy, utterly discredited 
on the Continent, that Papias attests the 
currency of a compilation designated ‘“‘the 
Logia’”’ distinguishable by us (if not dis- 
tinguished by him) both as to language and 
contents from our Matthew. The dis- 
proof, amply provided by Hilgenfeld Zahn 
and Jiilicher in Germany, Wernle in Switzer- 
land, and Loisy in France, seems utterly 
powerless to check: the constant reiteration 
by English scholars of this out-and-out mis- 
statement of fact. The alleged tradition 
used as the basis for such lofty structures 
In 
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spite of this defect, shared by nearly all 
recent English works, we welcome this 
really splendid contribution. 


THE DRAMATIZATION OF BIBLE STORIES. 
By Elizabeth Erwin Miller. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $1 mnet.—The 
recent study of Bible narratives which has 
taken on such extensive scope now appears 
in still another phase. In this latest addi- 
tion to the series of books on Principles and 
Methods of Religious Education we have a 
careful survey of the subject as well as a 
popular characterization of Scriptural per- 
sons and localities. The book contains 
dramatizations of ‘‘ Joseph,” of ‘‘ David and 
Goliath,” of “Ruth,” of ‘Daniel in the 
Lions’ Den,” of New Testament parables 
and others. Something is said concerning 
“Bible Stories Suitable for Dramatization,”’ 
the ‘‘ Dramatic Qualities in a Good Story,” 
and of ‘‘The Organizing of a Church Dra- 
matic Club.’’ Miss Miller has done her work 
well, and it can hardly help being of service 
along the lines indicated. 


Literary Note. 


The opening line of the poem ‘“‘In Hoc 
Signo,” published last week, should have 
been, “Beyond all other power to lure.’’ 


What one free pulpit is saying about the World War. 
THE VITAL ISSUES OF THE WAR 
By Rev. RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON 
Seven sermons: I. Germany’s Will to World Power; II. The 
Gospel of Militarism; III. The Gospel of Pacifism; IV. The 
War and the Social "Revolution; V. The Influence of Sea 
Power in the War; VI. Making the World Safe for Democ- 
racy; VII. America’s Leadership in the World of Tomorrow. 
The series, by mail, 50c.; in cash or stamps. Address: 
First Unitarian Church, 642 West Ferry St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


RISING JAPAN 


Is there a Japanese Menace? 


By J. T. SUNDERLAND, D.D. 


Billings Lecturer (1913—14) to Japan, China, 
and India. With a Foreword by Lindsay 
Russell, President of the Japan Society. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Pp.220. 


New York. 
$1.25. 


Says the New York World: ‘“‘Dr. Sunder- 
land’s terse monograph, compacted with 
facts, figures and convincing citations, dis- 
cusses with masterly authority every essential 
phase of the so-called Japanese problem. 
It is a singularly straightforward and con- 
vincing volume,—convincing we should hope 
even to those whose minds have been poisoned 
by German lies.” Says the New York Sun: 
“The book is crowded with facts, well 
authenticated and presented in a most 
attractive style. Dr. Sunderland has done a 
great service to both Japan and America.’ 
Says Dr. Samuel A. Eliot: “I regard this . 
timely book of Dr. Sunderland as an ad- 
mirable and necessary contribution to inter- 
national understanding and good will.” 
Says Dr. Charles W. Wendte: ‘‘The book’s 
cogent putting of the case in behalf of justice, 
reason and brotherhood, is most impressive, 
and cannot fail to aid effectively the sane 
and righteous settlement of this burning 
question of our international relations.’ 
Says Dr. Sidney L. Gulick (who is regarded 
as our highest American authority on Japan): 
“Hundreds of thousands of Americans ought 
to read this timely and important book.” 


Order from the UNITARIAN Book Room, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, or any bookstore. 


Please patronize our advertisers. 
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A Day at a Time. 


FREDERIC A. WHITING. 


Ah, why regret thy Yesterdays? 
No hour canst thou recall; 

No step canst thou retrace. 
Are passed whate’er befall. 

And if thou didst thy truest, best, 
According to thy light, 

Tis well to leave to God the rest,— 
All’s well in heaven’s sight. 


Thy ways 


Why fear the coming Morrow? 
Tis not for thee to say 

If it bring joy or sorrow 
To lead thee on thy way. 

So look not back, regretting; 
Look not forward with alarm: 

Do thy best, just for To-day ,— 
Trust God and fear no harm. 


The Thinking-Box. 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE. 


Once upon a time there were a little garden, 
a small boy, a good father, a dear mother, 
and a pretty home. 

The garden was given first because it was 
on account of the garden that there is any 
story at all, and not because a garden is more 
important than people. Besides, the garden 
was older than the small boy, the good father, 
the dear mother, and even the pretty home; 
so on account of age it ought to come first. 
It was made by the little boy’s great-grand- 
father first of all, so many years ago that the 
tiny old house in which great-grandfather 
lived at the time had to be torn down and the 
pretty home built by the little boy’s grand- 
father. 

The garden was old but most useful, for 
the ground was taken care of as ground of a 
garden should be, and kept rich and well 
tilled. It gave the family not only all the 
fresh vegetables they could use during the 
summer and can for the winter, but also 
fruits to eat fresh from bushes and trees and 
vines, and many for putting into bins in the 
snug cellar with such vegetables as go into 
bins in cellars, too. It gave many flowers as 
well. 

The little boy had heard how important it 
was to save food, of course, and he well knew 
it was wicked to waste what many a poor 
family would be thankful to have. The 
summer before, he had been given a small 
share of each of the vegetables planted, and 
of the fruits and flowers also, to see what he 
could make in money from them in any way 
_ he chose. It was great fun, and he really 
had made in all, clear gain, a little more than 
five dollars, now in his bank. 

When the planting of the garden came 
again, he was given the same share of all the 
things in it, and this time he made up his 
mind that the money at the end of the season 
must be more than that of the last year. He 
could not charge any more for the lettuce, 
the radishes, and all the other things, and yet 
he must make more money in some way; 
so he sat down on a little box near the barn to 
think. 

Now a box makes a fine seat to think upon, 


when it is placed in the pleasant out-of-doors: 


where a soft breeze ruffles your hair, and you 
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can see butterflies—the first of the year— 
fluttering about, and hear bees booming 
along, and birds singing, and smell the sweet 
earthy odor in the air, with sunshine all 
about. So the thinking did much good, for 
it stirred up the busy brain, making it still 
busier, and the busier brain told the little boy 
that he might take flowers tied up in pretty 
nosegays, when he delivered the fruits and 
vegetables, and the nosegays would add to 
the pennies, no doubt. He might take along 
printed recipes, also, for the cooking of the 
vegetables not so well known,—the summer 
asparagus, for instance, which father had tried 
and which no neighbors had, and which all 
who tasted it liked so much as mother cooked 
it. He might also sell seeds of the new vege- 
tables, when the summer was at anend. In 
fact, there came to him so many things to do 
that he jumped up, threw his hat into the 
air for joy, and then danced into the house 
to tell mother. 

Mother thought so well of the little boy’s 
plans that she told father when he came from 
his office in the city, and father thought so 
well of the plans that he offered to have type- 
written in his office all the recipes and 
directions the little boy wanted for the vege- 
tables and fruits and seeds he could sell. 

It was fun to see how pleased customers 
were. One old lady said:— 

“Theodore, I'll take two extra Delicata 
squashes to-day, and two of the recipes for 
the best way of baking that sort of squash. 
I want to have my cousin try it.” 

The recipes were but two cents each, but 
they began to make more and more pennies for 
Theodore, because so many people in the 
village were glad to have his mother’s recipes 
for her delicious jellies and jams as well as 
the directions for cooking the garden things. 
The nosegays sold because nobody could say 
no when such dainty bouquets were tucked in 
among the vegetables and fruits. In the fall 
the seeds were tied into small envelopes, 
and printed directions as to proper planting 
and raising were given. Customers simply 
could not say no to a thing! 

Every time Theodore sees that old box 
near the barn, he laughs, and calls it his 
thinking-box; and father and mother say if 
the pennies keep coming in so fast, he will 
have to use it for a thrift-box instead of his 
iron bank. j 


The “Promissory” Birthday Present. 


It was out in the tool-house where Toggles 
and grandpa had most of their week-day 
conferences (on Sundays it was usually 
in the hammock), and if you had been one of 
the chickens outside the door and could have 
heard what was said you would have appre- 
ciated that it was an important conference. 

“‘T don’t suppose mother is well enough for 
a birthday party,” said Toggles. 

“T’m afraid not,” answered grandpa. 

They did not talk any more about that,— 
there was no need to make each other sad 
by reminding each other of it. 

“But of course we can give her presents,” 
suggested Toggles. 

“ Certainly.” 

“Vou know, grandpa, I’ve thought a good 
deal about that. I would like to give her 
something very expensive, like a gold watch, 
or a diamond ring, or something like that. 
Only of course she has a watch and she likes 
the ring father gave her better than she would 
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any other no matter how much it cost, and 
anyhow I haven’t got very much money— 
not near enough to buy jewelry or anything 
likesthat.”’ 

“T don’t believe mother would care a great 
deal for jewelry,” commented grandpa. 

“Maybe she wouldn’t. There’s candy 
though, she likes that—a little. I might get 
her a box of candy.” 

“Yes.” Grandpa stopped to drive a nail 
into the new chicken-coop he was making. 
“But I never saw mother with a box of candy 
that she didn’t give away a great deal more 
of it than she ate herself.”’ 

Toggles nodded. He knew that too, now 
that he stopped to think. 

“ Besides,’ grandpa continued, ‘‘ grandma, 
you know, is planning to have a chicken for 
dinner, with custard for dessert—nutmeg on 
top and in the little glass bowls, you know; 
and then for supper, warm biscuits and maple 
syrup; and I really believe mother likes cus- 
tard and maple syrup better than she does 
candy.” 

“Grandpa,” exclaimed Toggles, ‘what 
would you get her—if you had thirty-eight 
cents? What can I buy that she would really 
like?” 

Grandpa laid down his hammer and gave 
his whole attention to the matter. 

“Why do you buy her anything?” he 
asked. 

“Why, grandpa, I’ve got to give her some- 
thing—that is, I don’t mean I’ve got to, 
but”’— 

“You wouldn’t need to buy it.” 

““No-o. I could make something, maybe. 
But would that be as nice?”’ 

“T think it would be better, if you made 
what I am thinking about.” 

“What is it?’’ Toggles demanded. 

“Well,” answered grandpa, “I wouldn’t 
think first about the thirty-eight cents. 
I would begin by asking, ‘What can I give 


that would please mother the most?’ And I 
think I know.” 

““What is it?” : 

“Sometimes,” grandpa began, ‘“‘I have 


heard mother say, ‘It’s time to go to bed 
now,’ or ‘Can’t you let Mabel play with the 
blocks for a while?’ or ‘Better put on your 
shoes now’—when you wanted to go barefoot, 
you know; and always of course you did what 
mother asked you to, but you did not always 
do it right off and as if you wanted to do it.” 

“T know,” admitted Toggles. 

It was not at all a pleasant topic to talk 
about, and he did not see what it could pos- 
sibly have to do with mother’s birthday. 

“Well, now,” grandpa continued, “I 
know, because I was a father long before I 
was a grandfather, that there is nothing 
makes fathers and mothers so happy as to 
have children mind right away—as if they 
enjoyed it more even than having their own 
way.” 

“T know, grandpa,’ Toggles confessed, 
“and I mean to mind that way always, but 
you see I forget” — |. 

““T know just how that is, and that’s where 
the present comes in. Do you remember 
the day we bought the pigs—of Mr. Salow? 
And the piece of paper I gave him, that I 
told you was a promissory note?”’ 

Toggles nodded. Heremembered all about 
it. 

“Now if I should forget that I owe Mr. 
Salow that thirty dollars, he would just show 
me that piece of paper, and I would remem- 
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ber and pay him. What if you gave mother, 
for her birthday, something that she could 
show you to remind you— Well, suppose 
you and Mabel were fussing a little bit—you 
know sometimes you do; and suppose Mabel 
were all in the wrong—you know sometimes 
she zs. Mother might show you your present 
and you would stop right then and there and 
give Mabel the croquet mallet, or the next 
turn in the swing, or whatever it was, not 
because Mabel deserved it, but because that 
would be your birthday present to mother 
and you would know that it would please 
mother not to have any more fussing.” 

Toggles did not at first quite understand it, 
but they talked a long while about it and 
after supper Toggles told grandma the plan 
and she thought it was a very good one. It 
certainly was a great surprise to mother. 
She never guessed one thing about it, and 
even when she found it on the tray on which 
they carried in her breakfast and was un- 
winding the tissue paper wrapping, she had 
no sort of idea what it was. 

What came out of the wrapping was a 
little booklet, such as Toggles had learned to 
make in school, with a heavy, gray paper 
cover, the end tied with a bow of blue ribbon 


- and lettered :— 


“For MoTHER. FROM TOGGLES.” 


She opened it, and inside were twelve little 
white slips, carefully perforated with a pin 
along one edge, so that they could easily be 
torn out, and on each slip, written just as 
carefully as a six-year-old boy could write it, 
were these words: 

““Goop FOR ONE CHEERFUL MINDING. 

“On DEMAND. 
““(Signed) ‘TOGGLES.”’ 

And the best of it was, every one of them 
was paid as promptly and fully as any one 
could have wished.—Frederick Hall, in The 
Beacon. 


Centennial of Our Present Flag. 


J. A. STEWART. 


A century ago, there hung over our Fed- 
eral buildings in this country, a flag that 
would appear to a citizen of to-day at once 
familiar and strange. 

There were white stars on a field of blue 
on that flag of 1818; there were red and 
white stripes alternating; there were the 
familiar colors red, white, and blue. But 
counting the stripes, it was to be seen that 
they numbered fifteen! That would seem 
strange. For was not our national flag a 
banner of thirteen stripes? Had not Con- 
gress so decreed in its famous act of June 
14, 1777, establishing the flag of the United 
States? 

True, Congress had so ordained. The 
official adoption of our first flag on that 
historic June 14 of 1777 expressly pro- 
vided that “‘the flag of the thirteen United 
States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and 
white; that the Union be thirteen stars, 
white on a blue field, representing a new 
constellation.” 

But the Union expanded. The thirteen 
States became fourteen when the valiant 
Green Mountain State came in in 1791, 
and they became fifteen in number when 
Kentucky was admitted in 1792. 

It was generally felt that these two not- 
able additions to the united group of States 
eet be given recognition on the flag. 


| fifteen-star, 
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Congress, responding to the pressure, after 
two years of debate, passed an act in 1794, 
giving the flag fifteen stars and fifteen stripes. 

There were less than four million people 
in the young Republic at that time, of 
whom about 70,000 were in Kentucky and 
85,000 in Vermont. Virginia was the most 
populous Scate in the Union, having nearly 
750,000 inhabitants; Pennsylvania was sec- 
ond, with about 450,000; North Carolina, 
third, with about 400,000; Massachusetts, 
fourth, 375,000. New York, which now 
leads the nation with about 10,000,000 
people, had then but 340,000 and stood 
fifth in respect to population. 

The addition of Vermont and Kentucky 
brought in about 160,000 people. 

Meanwhile, the sprightly State of Ten- 
nessee, with 35,000 people, and the fertile 
Buckeye State, with 45,000, along with the 
sparsely settled commonwealths of Louisi- 
ana, Indiana, and Mississippi, were organ- 
ized for admission, which was granted them 
all during the following two decades. Lou- 
isiana was purchased from France in 1803 
for sixty million francs. It was admitted 
in 1812. 

The amended flag of 1794 had already 
become unrepresentative. Here was a union 
of twenty sovereign States, and only fifteen 
of them were symbolized on the national 
emblem! There was a clamor against the 
fifteen-stripe flag throughout 
the land. 

Congress was too busy just then to give 
heed. The War of 1812 was on its hands. 
Canada was being invaded. Naval engage- 
ments with British ships were being fought. 
Then came the happy end of the war, the 
Treaty of Ghent, and the beginning of the 
century of peace with Great Britain. 

There was rapid immigration from Europe 
and from the Atlantic States to the richer 
lands of the West. More States were being 
carved out of the broad areas. It was very 
plain that a more permanent design was 
needed for the flag. 

In 1816 an effort was again made with 
a view to modifying the flag so that all the 
new States would readily be represented on 
it. To be continually adding stripes as well 


‘as stars would be both difficult and costly. 


Congress took two years to decide what 
to do. The time was well spent, for the 
action was conclusive. No: better plan, 
doubtless, could have been presented. On 
April 4, 1818, the act was finally passed 
which provided that there should be thir- 
teen stripes and twenty stars and that one 
star should be added on the admission of 
each new State, “such addition to take 
place on the Fourth of July next succeeding 
such admission.” 

Thus for one hundred years this law has 
remained undisturbed on our Federal stat- 
ute books, as it is likely to be for all time. 


—_— 
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The Dog that Saved’a Soldier. 


Attached to a French command was a 
dog named Michael, larger, stronger, more 
intelligent than the others, and of a gentle 
nature that made him a general favorite. 
Michael, although most ‘‘sociable,’’ centred 
his affections upon a young French soldier 
named Henri. Every day at the soup hour 
Michael would appear, carrying a tin can, 
and place it beside Henri, who would fill 
it as he did his own, and they would dine 
together. 

The day came, however, when Henri 
failed to return, and as the men stumbled 
back again to safety Michael scanned with 
anxious eyes each pale, haggard face, his 
sensitive nostrils quivering with dread. 

When the last man had been accounted 
for and Henri was still missing, the animal 
darted toward the battlefield, and after 
some time returned, greatly excited, and 
carrying an old half-glove which belonged 
to his friend. He could scarcely wait for 
the attendants to bring a litter before he 
started off again, his great intelligent eyes 
imploring them to hurry. 

In a remote part of the field they found 
the young fellow lying still and cold. After 
a hasty examination the attendants left 
him for dead, hurrying away to succor the 
living; but Michael refused to be con- 
vinced. Again and again he returned for 
assistance, but in vain, so he mounted his 
solitary guard, his face almost humanly 
expressive of grief. 

The attack took place about sundown, 
and it was not until late that night that 
comparative quiet had settled down upon 
the trenches. 

Suddenly the moon flashed from behind 
a cloud, and the alert sentinel peered sharply 
about, then brought his rifle swiftly to his 
shoulder. 

Not twenty feet away, creeping slowly 
toward the trenches, but halting abruptly 
every minute, loomed a large dark object. 
The sentry advanced cautiously, finger on 


trigger, demanding curtly, ‘‘Who_ goes 
there?”’ followed by the stifled exclama- 
tion, ‘‘ Michael!’’ 

Michael it was, gasping, panting, but 


still the same old dog Michael—but not 
alone. Behind him, parts of his uniform 
literally torn away by the dog’s teeth, lay 
Henri, dragged from the battlefield, inch 
by inch, by the devoted animal. And, 
miracle of miracles, the boy was actually 
breathing. 

How the animal had accomplished such 
a herculean task and escaped the vigilant 
eyes of the attendants will ever remain a 
mystery, but suffice it to say that little, 
fragile-looking Henri ultimately recovered, 
to challenge death once more at the front.— 
Our Dumb Animals. 
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Annual Meeting of the A. U. A. 


- The ninety-third annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association was held at 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, 
May 21. ‘The meeting was called to order 
by the president, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, and 
the devotional service was conducted by Rev. 
Leon M. Birkhead of Kansas City, Mo. 

Rules of procedure were unanimously 
adopted, as follows: that the programme as 
printed be adopted as the order of business for 
the day; that the usual committees on cre- 


dentials, on business, and on ballots be ap-- 


pointed by the president; that resolutions 
offered from the floor be read by title only 
and submitted without debate to the busi- 
ness committee. 

The president thereupon, appointed the fol- 
lowing committees :— 

Cemmittee on credentials: William Chan- 
ning Clapp, Frank B. Thayer, Alden V. 
Keene. Ballot committee: Nelson J. 
Springer, New York; Dilworth R. Lupton, 
Kentucky; Leon M. Birkhead, Missouri; 
Cloyd H. Valentine, New Jersey; L. Howard 
Denny, New York; W. A. Marzolf, Massa- 
chusetts; Julius F. Krolfifer, Massachusetts; 
Walter S. Rounds, Maine. Business commit- 
tee: Charles Carrol King, Massachusetts; 
Howard B. Bard, California; Mrs. F. W. 
Wood, Maryland; Henry G. Bell, New Jer- 
sey; Julius Lucht, Kansas; Mrs. H. 8S. Grif- 
fin, New York; Oswald E. Helsing, Okla- 
homa; Mary A. Safford, Florida; F. Stan- 
ley Howe, Ohio. 

A number of resolutions were then offered 
from the floor and referred without debate to 
the business committee. The treasurer pre- 
sented his annual statement, and the secre- 
tary read his report. 

An address was then delivered by Lieut.- 
Col. Cecil G. Williams of the Canadian Force, 
followed by addresses by Rev. Albert ‘C. Dief- 
fenbach, on “‘The Christian Register”; Rev. 
Henry Hallam Saunderson, on ‘“‘ The Wayside 
Pulpit”; Rev. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., on 
the work of the committee to increase the 
endowment of the Pension Society. 

The president then presented Dr. Thomas 
G. Masaryk, delegate from the free people of 
Bohemia, and he addressed the meeting. 

The morning session closed with the presi- 
dent’s annual address. 

The afternoon session opened with four 
addresses on ‘‘Certain of our Unfinished 
Tasks’: “The Recruiting of the Ministry,” 
by Rev. Maxwell Savage of Lynn; ‘‘The 
Effective Organization of our Churches,’’ by 
Arthur E. Morgan, Esq., president of the 
Morgan Engineering Companies of Dayton, 
Ohio; “The Development of Missionary 
Zeal,” by Rev. Curtis W. Reese of Des 
Moines, Ia.; ‘‘The Deepening of Spiritual 
Experience,” by Rev. William L. Sullivan, 
D.D., of New York City. 

The nominating committee reported 
through its secretary, Rev. F. R. Sturtevant. 

The business committee reported through 
its chairman, Judge C. C. King, and upon its 
recommendation the following resolutions 
were adopted:— 


Recognizing that the most important work upon our 
country at the present time is the bending of every effort 
to the one purpose of winning the war, we pledge anew our 
unstinted support to the Government in its every endeavor 
to consummate an adequate and complete victory for the 
cause of Democracy. 

Voted, That the American Unitarian Association, as- 
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‘sembled in its Ninety-third Annual Meeting, sends cordial 
and affectionate greetings to the Japanese Unitarian 
Association. 

Voted, That the American Unitarian Association, as- 
sembled in its Annual Meeting, sends to the Rev. Clay 
MacCauley, in Japan, its hearty congratulations upon his 
seventy-fifth birthday, and its grateful acknowledgment 
of his years of faithful labor in the cause of pure religion 
and international friendship. 

Voted, That the American Unitarian Association, as- 
sembled in its Ninety-third Annual Meeting, sends cordial 
greetings to the Associazione Italiano di Liberi Credenti 
and earnestly wishes its members God-speed in the work 
of relief and in the spread of pure religion. 

Voted, That the Association offers the tribute of its re- 
spect to the memory of Charles Wagner, prophet, preacher, 
and leader of liberal Protestantism in France, pays its 
homage to the undaunted spirit of the French Protestant 
churches, and pledges co-operation in their endeavors. 

Voted, The American Unitarian Association, meeting in 
Boston, sends cordial greetings to the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association and to the churches it represents. 
We have always been bound together by common tradi- 
tions and ideals. Now we stand together in this supreme 
crisis, united in the determination to sacrifice everything 
rather than that liberty should perish from the earth. Our 
sense of spiritual union has been deepened because, as 
Americans, we can now express our comradeship not merely 
in words, but also in deeds. 

Resolved, that the members of the American Unitarian 
Association commend the work of King’s Chapel and other 
Boston churches among students in that city. 

Resolved, that we urge the Senate of the United States 
promptly to pass the Federal Suffrage bill, to the end that 
our Government may be more fully democratic. 


An additional resolution was offered from 


the floor of the meeting and, after discussion, 


rejected. 

The ballot committee reported the result 
of the election, and the following officers and 
directors were declared elected :— 

President, Samuel A. Eliot. Vice-presi- 
dents: Clarence E. Carr, Andover, N.H.; 
William H. Taft, New Haven, Conn.; Frank 
H. Hiscock, Syracuse, N.Y.; George Soulé, 
New Orleans, La.; John Lawrence Mauran, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Paris Gibson, Great Falls, 
Mont.; William H. Carruth, Palo Alto, Cal.; 
Milton L. Hersey, Montreal, Canada. Sec- 
retary, Louis C. Cornish. Assistant Secre- 
tary, W. Forbes Robertson. ‘Treasurer, 
Henry M. Williams. Directors: Edward 
Aborn, East Orange, N.J.; Miss Lucy Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Robert S. Parks, Fitchburg, 
Mass.; Charles O. Richardson, Weston, 
Mass.; Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, IIl.; 
George S. Wright, Watertown, Mass. Di- 
rector for one year (to fill vacancy), Mrs. 
Frances H. Dewey, Worcester, Mass. 

The meeting adjourned at four o’clock. 

; Louis C. CoRNISH, 
Secretary. 


The Alfiance. 


The regular meeting of the Executive 
Board was held May 17, Miss Lowell presid- 
ing. Miss Bancroft was present by invita- 
tion, also Miss Slade of New York, and the 
recording secretary of the Lenox Avenue 
branch, New York. It was a pleasure to 
welcome in addition to thirty-two members 
from New England and the Middle States, 
Miss Howard of Wichita, Kan., and Mrs. 
Holdrege of Omaha, Neb. 

Miss Lowell told the interesting story of 
her Pacific Coast trip, mentioning by name 
each place visited, and bringing home very 
vividly to her hearers the conditions under 
which our branches are doing their splendid 
work. A resolution from the San Francisco 
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Society for Christian Work and letters of 
appreciation from directors and branches 
told how much it has meant to receive this 
visit.from their president. 

Mrs. Davis reported enthusiastically her 
trip through the North Carolina and Florida 
circuits and visits to branches, including the 
group of people newly interested in Unita- 
rianism in Knoxville, Tenn., and empha- 
sized anew the greatness of our opportunity 
to spread the liberal gospel in the South.. 

The president announced an anonymous 
gift to The Alliance, in memoriam, of a Lib- 
erty bond of $500. 

The Finance committee announced that 
$1,000 has been added to the emergency fund 
and invested in a Liberty bond. 

The Post-Office Mission report announced 
the retirement of Miss Louisa Blake from the 
secretaryship of the committee after six 
years of service, and it was voted to send 
Miss Blake a letter of thanks for her faithful, 
conscientious, and most effective work. 

Mrs. Peterson was present and reported the 
continued good work of the Southern Circuit 
and Carolina Industrial School, and on the 
recommendation of the Southern Circuit 
committee it was voted to engage the min- 
isters in the North Carolina and Florida 
Circuits for the year 1918-19, under the same 
conditions as last year. 

An appeal for $500 for the new church at 
Pepperell, Mass., was approved, this appeal 
to follow the usual method pursued by the 
appeals committee. It will be remembered 
that the former meeting-house at Pepperell 
was burned on the last Sunday of December, 
1917. 

Great interest has been aroused by letters 
received from the Italian committee of the 
Association of Free Believers in the work 
of Mrs. Conte, who has been named secre- 
tary of that committee. On the recommen- 
dation of the International and Appeals com- 
mittees it was voted to double the amount 
of the appeal for the work in Italy, co-oper- 
ating with the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion to retain the services of Mrs. Conte. 

In the recommendation of the Interna- 
tional committee the board voted to refer to 
Miss Bancroft, as a member of the Publica- 
tion committee of the American Unitarian 
Association, the suggestion that the Associa- 


tion have some of our excellent war literature . 


translated into French for distribution in 
France in hospitals and trenches, special 
mention being made of the pamphlet ‘‘ What 
Are We Fighting For?” 

‘The appeal for foreign war relief is by vote 
of the board continued without interruption. 
The International committee will determine 
in each case how the funds shall be disbursed. 
The present year they have gone to Mme. 
Loyson’s hospital in Paris and to Mrs. Wel- 
ler’s work in Southern France. The chair- 
man of the International committee plans to 
go to France again this summer, and she is 
so closely informed of the needs there that 
The Alliance is only too ready to contribute 
to a cause which she endorses. 

In memoriam have been placed the names 
of Mrs. Daniel Lamb and Mrs. Anna Ahner 
by the branch at Toronto, Canada; Mrs. 
Grace Nickles Wilkins by Carlisle, Mass.; 
Mrs. Ellen Howland Porter by Neponset, 


Mass.; and Mrs. George Soulé by New 


Orleans, La. 
__ The delegates of The Alliance to the annual 


meeting of the American Unitarian Associa-— 
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_ tion are Miss Lowell,.Miss Effie E. Whitman, 
and Miss Maria J. Bacon. | 
. To the Post-Office Mission committee have 
been added Mrs. Emma A. Allen of Christ 
Church, Dorchester; Mrs. S. C. Beane of 
Channing Church, Dorchester; Mrs. W. H. 
Burlen, First Church, Boston; Mrs. Jennie 
L. Marr of Fall River. 

Mrs. Jessie M. Taylor of Burlington was 
elected director for Vermont. 

The board had luncheon together at the 
Women’s City Club with Mrs. Davis as guest 
of honor. 


International Notes and News. 


C. W. WENDTE, D.D. 


La Reforma Italiana, the monthly bulletin 
of the Italian Association of Free Believers, 
as our Unitarian movement in that country 
calls itself, has been compelled to diminish 
somewhat its size, owing to paper shortage, 
and to adopt a form better suited for popular 
propagandism. Its latest number contains 
announcements by the editorial committee, 
a leading article by the eloquent ex-priest 
Romolo Murri, a review of “The Church in 
the New ‘Time,’’—a collection of essays 
published by the Baptist Theological School 
in Rome,—a symposium by several writers 
on the recent occupation of Jerusalem by the 
Allies, and five pages of Notes and News, 
brightly written and to the point. Alto- 
gether it is a worthy representative of our 
cause in Italy. 


~ 


Women are gradually being admitted to 
-the pulpits of Switzerland and Germany. 
During the past session the numbers of 
female students at the theological courses 
in Swiss universities have been: Neuchatel, 
three; Geneva, thirteen; Ziirich, thirty- 
eight. Moreover, one lady has offered 
herself as a candidate for a vacant parish at 
Ziirich-Fluntern; and has preached there 
twice with much approval. Fraulein 
Oberbach of Cologne has been appointed 
pastor by the Upper Church Council of 
Heidelberg. According to the Heidelberger 
Zeitung, she is the first woman preacher 
appointed in Germany. 


The Dutch Liberal Christian organ, 
De Hervorming, appears in a new dress, with 
new editors and a division into departments, 
Religion and Life, Art and Letters, Worship 
and Fellowship, Church News, etc. We 
note with sorrow the death of Rev. L. K. 
Bakker of Zwolle, in the fulness of his strength 
and service. An ardent social reformer and 
patriot, a strong upholder of the liberal 
cause in the Netherlands, and a man of 
charming personality, he took an active 
part in more recent congresses of our Inter- 
national Council of Religious Liberals, and 
will be sorely missed from its gatherings. 


The American Red Cross has given the 
British Red Cross the sum of $1,250,000, 
This is in addition to its gift of $1,000,000 


' last October, a noble expression of human 


sympathy and international good-will. 


—_——_— 


~ The death of Mr. Charles Hawksley of 
London, a leading English Unitarian, will be 
_ deeply regretted by all on this side of the 
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and enjoy his hospitalities. 


its president. 


/ 
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Atlantic who were privileged to know him 
A distinguished 
engineer, a man of rare simplicity, warm- 
heartedness, generous impulses, and lifelong 
loyalty to the liberal Christian faith, Mr. 
Hawksley was one of the devoted laymen 
who have rendered faithful service to the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association as 
For nearly a century these 
eminent men have alternated in this service, 
and much of the efficiency, the public dis- 
tinction, and the remarkable interest taken 
by the laity in the conduct of Unitarian 
affairs in England, has arisen from their 
occupancy of the office. 


The Free Catholic movement in Great 
Britain, recently commented upon in these 
columns, continues to elicit a wide diversity 
of opinion. A few men of distinction look 
upon it as the way out from an existing 
aridity of worship and a decadent church 
life. The great majority of religious liberals, 
however, dissent from its conclusions, and 
think that it will be as short-lived and 
ineffective as the Modernist movement in the 
Roman Church, which it resembles in doctrine 
rather than in spirit, for Modernism was a 
progressive movement, while Free Catholicism 
is essentially reactionary. Thus, in a recent 
sermon Dr. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, the spokes- 
man of the Free Catholic movement in the 
Unitarian churches of Great Britain, said: 
“The God of Christians is Christ; and not 
any merely cosmic Christ, but the Christ of 
Jesus of Nazareth and of his Holy Church. 
The philosopher, the man of science, even 
the theologian may describe another God, 
or the same God in other terms, but as wor- 
shipper and lover his God is Christ. There- 
fore, I still kneel before the Crucifix and say, 
‘Be Thou my God forever, for thou art 
utterly divine.’ Christ became for Christen- 
dom in the Nicene confession ‘God of God, 
Light of Light, Very God of Very God.’ 
It is a great triumphant, resounding con- 
fession.””’ .Mr. Thomas is obviously not a 
Unitarian, and he is not a Trinitarian. He is 
a Christ-worshipper pure and simple. His 
sermon sounds like an echo from the fourth 
century. In a similar spirit Rev. Stanley 
Russell of the Congregational church in 
London, indorsing the movement, tells us: 
“Symbolism is of the essence of religion, and 
if the cross is torn from the altar, and the 
altar itself discarded and despised, thank 
God there is still left this central Sacrament 
on which we can gaze, and in and through 
which we can behold the entire glory and 
significance of the Faith.” 


A writer in the Inquirer, London, justly 
says that science is truly catholic and bounded 
only by the universe. But the churches and 
religious movements calling themselves Catho- 
lic—Roman, Anglo, and Free—are strictly 
bounded by certain disputable opinions on 
the observance of certain rites and cere- 
monies. The Free Catholics have set out 
by appointing a committee to formulate the 
terms of inclusion, which is to say, of ex- 
clusion. ‘‘How else shall we solve the prob- 
lem of Christian unity than by churches 
ceasing to exclude, cultivating a genuine and 
warm-hearted sympathy, and developing, so 


far as may be, an active co-operation with all | 


who live, or try to live, in the spirit of the 


‘ 
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Master, whatever forms may be adopted 
by them for worship, or definition? A 
catholicity that begins by exclusion is a 
contradiction in terms.” Dr. J. Estlin 
Carpenter, commenting on this movement 
for a sacramentarian and _ ecclesiastical 
church, said that the absence of a large and 
noble conception of the Church, capable 
of inspiring the soul and kindling the imagina- 
tion, was doubtless a serious defect in Uni- 
tarianism. In seeking to create a concep- 
tion of the Church in harmony with modern 
thought and living needs, he could not him- 
self believe that Unitarians would find any 
abiding or satisfactory help from ecclesias- 
ticism or sacramentarianism. ‘There was 
nothing to be gained by ignoring the plain 
teachings of the New Testament and the his- 
torical development of Christian doctrine 
in ceremonial, and reverting to antiquarian 
survivals in the hope of extracting aid and 
comfort from them for present-day religious 
needs. Was it not possible, Dr. Carpenter 
asked, to have a common worship in which 
Unitarians should feel the thrill and the 
throb of God’s spirit pulsating throughout 
nature, in the history of the world, and in 
the minds and hearts of men and of nations 
to-day? It was no longer possible, nor in his 
view desirable, to confine the religious thought 
and feeling of intelligent men and women 
within the narrow channels cut by the 
ecclesiastic or the priest. 


A Tribute to Rev. Edward Hale. 


GEORGE W. GAY, M.D. 


The following tribute to Rev. Edward Haie, who 
died March 27, 1918, was voted at the annual 
meeting of the society of the First Church in 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., May 13, 1918. 


For upward of twenty years Rev. Edward 
Hale was the beloved pastor of the First 
Church in Chestnut Hill. He began his 
work here while occupying a professorship in 
Harvard University and residing in Cam- 
bridge. He preached several years in the 
schoolhouse on the hill and came to the 
conclusion that this society ought to have a 
church edifice befitting this community and 
worthy of the cause of liberal Christianity. 
To accomplish this object he labored per- 
sistently for some years, until his efforts were 
crowned with success. He never ceased to 
appreciate the generous support he received 
in this enterprise from the members of this 
church and others in the vicinity. Doubt- 
less one of the most satisfactory events of his 
life was the dedication of this church. May 
it long be regarded as a memorial to the 
intelligent enthusiasm and religious zeal 
of Edward Hale. 

Mr. Hale was peculiarly adapted to the 
needs of this parish. He recognized the fact 
that while the usual attendance at the Sunday 
service was not so large as he would like, yet 
the people were heartily in sympathy with 
the work that was being done in the parish 
and were ready at all times to assist in the 
various activities suggested or approved by 
the pastor. Interested in the numerous 
problems of the day, he was sane and sensible 
in his estimate of their relative importance 
and regulated his efforts in their behalf in a 
practical manner. All good causes enlisted 
his attention and, so far as possible, received 
his support. 
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Broad in his religious views, Mr. Hale de- 
pended far'more upon the spirit than upon 
the letter of the greatest Book in the world. 
Common sense in religion and character 
rather than creeds were fundamental factors 
in his belief. Tolerant of the-.opinion of 
others, yet tenacious of his own, he had the 
happy faculty of maintaining his views with- 
out exciting animosity. He was a peace- 
maker in the best sense of the word. He was 
not a “pacifist.” 

Endowed with a fine intellect, he had high 
ideals, strict integrity, a kindly disposition; 
unselfish and modest to a fault. He had tact 
and discretion and was singularly free from 
faultfinding. While he had no enemies, yet 
he was far from being what Emerson styled 
“a mush of concessions.’?’ He had positive 
convictions and the courage necessary for 
their proper defence. A good citizen, a true 
and loyal friend, he was indeed a fine type of 
his excellent New England parentage, an 
honor to his profession and to every sphere 
in which he was called to serve. He occu- 
pied a warm place in our hearts, and his 
memory will always be cherished with love 
and respect. 

As a representative of this society, I beg 
leave to offer this slight tribute to Mr. Hale’s 
many admirable qualities both of mind and 
heart, together with our high appreciation of 
his sterling character, his devotion to duty, 
and his long and faithful service in this church. 


Rev. J. A. Baldridge. 


Rev. J. A. Baldridge, retired minister of 
the Unitarian Church, passed peacefully 
away, May 9g, 1918, at the home of his 
daughter, in Oklahoma City, Okla. He was 
seventy-four years of age. The deceased 
served for many years as minister in the Pres- 
byterian Church, but, gradually drifting 
away from the orthodox view, at the age of 
sixty went over to the Unitarian communion, 
where he served several churches until ill 
health compelled him to retire. He never 
lost his interest in the great religious and 
moral principles for which, at an age where 
many people are ready to retire, he had 
courageously left his old church for another 
suited to his convictions. His funeral was 
conducted by Rev. Oswald E. Helsing of 
the First Unitarian Church, Oklahoma 
City. 


Turning Over to $12,000. 


The following subscriptions for work at 
Ayer, Mass., and Camp Devens have been 
received by Charles B. Wiggin, treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. :— 


Previously acknowledged............2+ee000- $21,733.58 
From Arlington Sunday-school (additional) :— 
Miss’ Stockwellisilnas.),.,.s\, asustemas os 6.00 
Missik., | Holway's class!; 2ua. Os. au. « 4.00 
Miss t(Homere.class, ssc cewkiss aca" 1.50 
Varpints, ELUPGL sine .:s/cdnmleeic re cache icere « I.00 
Martha Pray +s Sask aa oale. acc ae Cae “75 
Milton Reed.... < eats. 2.00 


Mr. and Mrs. William A. L. Bazeley 7 peakaens. © 25.00 
Wayland Branch Women’s Alliance.......... 
New England Associate Alliance (additional). . 


$11,928.83 


The money is used for the maintenance of 
volunteer chaplains, a community worker, 
the Federation Hut, and the Unitarian 
church. Contributions are greatly needed. 


The Christian Register 
Chroughout the Church. 


[The Christian Register wishes to print more personals. 
Nothing is more interesting than news about what people 
are doing. 
the Register about individuals will be published promptly. 
Announcements of all coming meetings are desired. 
Parish news letters should not wait as they donow. When- 
ever anything happens in a congregation, the news of it 
should be forwarded at once, Please give every assistance 
to the Register so that it may issue the news while it is 
news, which is its business.] 


Announcements. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 
for the education of Negro students will be 
celebrated on October 31 and November 1 at 
Hampton, Va. 


The Maine Unitarian Conference will hold 
its annual meeting in Waterville on June 11 
and 12 with the First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Frank L. Phalen, minister. Everything 
points to one of the best conferences for many 
years. 


The annual meeting of the Evangelical 
Missionary Society in Massachusetts will 
be held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
Friday; May 31, at 10.15 A.m., for the hear- 
ing of reports, the election of officers, and 
other business. B. R. Bulkeley, Secretary. 


The installation of Rev. Frank R. Gale as 
pastor of the Follen Church, East Lexington, 
Mass., will take place Sunday, June 2, at 
6.45 P.M. ‘Those who will take part in the 
service are Rev. Charles T. Billings, Rev. 
John Mills Wilson, Rev. Loren B. Macdonald, 
Rev. William L. Walsh, Rev. Alfred Man- 
chester, and Mr. Charles C. Kauffman. A 
cordial invitation is extended to all who are 
interested. 


The Essex Conference will hold its one 
hundred and forty-fifth session in the Second 
Church in Salem, Mass., Friday morning 
and afternoon, June 7. ‘The programme for 
the day will be as follows: 10.30, opening 
of session; address, Rev. Maxwell Savage, 
Lynn, Mass., ‘“‘Our Ministry’’; address, 
Rev. Walter Reid Hunt, Orange, N.J., ‘‘The 
Church and the Nation in Time of War”’; 
questions and discussion; roll call; collection 
for the Unitarian Pension Society; devotional 
service. 12.30, luncheon and social hour. 
Delegates are requested to help conserve the 
Nation’s food supply by providing box 
luncheon. Coffee will be served by the 
ladies of the Second Church. The after- 
noon session at 2.15 will hear an address by 
Rev. William L. Sullivan of New York, on 
“A Deeper Spiritual Life.” 


Notice is given that James Covington 
Coleman, formerly of the Methodist Epis- 
copal fellowship, has been admitted to fellow- 
ship and is hereby recommended to the con- 
fidence of our churches. Earl M. Wilbur, 
Charles A. Murdock, H. E. B. Speight, Sub- 
Committee for the Pacific States. 


James Covington Coleman was born in 
Cynthiana, Ky., Feb. 29, 1884. He is mar- 
ried and has one son. His preparatory edu- 
cation was received at Athens, Tenn. He 
graduated at the University of Chattanooga 
with the degree of A.B. in 1911 and from the 
Boston University School of Theology in 
1915 with the degree of S.T.B. He was or- 
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dained Deacon in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1915. His settlements were: 
Pinners, Va., 1912-13; North Salem, N.H., 
1914715; Mt. Zion, Ill., 1915-16; Niantic, 
Il., 1916-17. Mr. Coleman is at present 
engaged in agriculture at Kerman, Cal., 
while supplying the pulpit at Fresno, Cal., 
and conducting preaching stations at Kerman, 
Hanford, Reedley, and Dinuba, Cal. 
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Meetings and Conferences. 


CHANNING CONFERENCE.—The one hun- 
dred and fourth session of the Channing 
Conference was held on Wednesday, April 24, 
with the Pilgrim Church of Attleboro, Mass. 
The first address of the morning was given 
by the new editor of the Christian Register, 
Rey. Albert C. Dieffenbach, who spoke on 
“The Obligation of Our Church Paper.’ 
Mr. Dieffenbach prefaced his address by 
saying that the Channing Conference was the 
first conference to invite him to speak on the 
subject of our church paper, and he came 
gladly to the call because he believed in the 
Register most earnestly. Before he came into 
the Unitarian fellowship he learned that the 
Register was the best religious paper -pub- 
lished in America, and daily testimonies 
come from prominent persons telling of the 
esteem in which the paper is held. Mr. 
Dieffenbach said that people do read the 
Register; that it is economically managed; 
that it is radical and constructive; and he 
urged every one present to hold up his hands 
and help make the paper the true interpreter 
of religious catholicity. Rev. William 
Safford Jones of Newport, R.I., spoke on 
““The Renaissance of Religion.’”” Mr. Jones 
said that, contrary to appearances, he be- 
lieved that the historian of the future will 
be compelled to regard this as a most re- 
ligious age. Certain great forces that seem 
to be deterrent will be found to be driving 
forces toward religion. ‘The first great fact 
to be noted is that humanity is being built 
up from without. Many are trying to gain 
power by outward accretions, and the hol- 
lowness of the inward life is an appalling 
fact. The two things that are lacking in 
the external life are aim and meaning, and 
these will not be secured unless we build 
up life from within. Here science, art, and 
sociology are helpless. Nothing can do this 
but religion. Everywhere people are asking 
whether they are getting the most out of © 
life. And the renaissance of religion is 
evidenced by the fact that everywhere people 
are seeing that it is religion alone that lifts 
one above grief and loss and exalts one with 
a sense of kinship with the Eternal. This 
renaissance will bring many new forms of 
religious expression. It will mean that we 
shall be built up in faith in ourselves, in trust 
in God, in hope for the race. The addresses 
of the morning were discussed by Rev. 
Thomas J. Horner and Rev. Arthur H. 
Winn. The devotional service was con- 
ducted by Rev. Herbert H. Mott of Norton, 
Mass. At one o’clock the members of the 
Conference were invited by Mr. Horner 
to partake of the luncheon which the women 
of the Pilgrim Church had prepared. The 
session of the afternoon was opened at two 
o’clock, and Mr. Sidney R. Burleigh of 
Providence, R.I., gave the report of the 
nominating committee. The following per- 
sons were nominated and elected as officers 
for the ensuing year: president, Hon. 


as _ inspiration for the people. 
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Chester W. Barrows; vice-presidents, Mr. 
Milton Reed of Fall River, Mass., and Mr. 
S. H. Tingley, Providence, R.I.; treasurer, 
Mr. Augustus R. Peirce, Providence, R.L.; 
secretary, Rev. Arthur H. Winn, Providence, 
R.I. Rev. George Hale Reed read a set of 
resolutions on the death of Mr. Job C. 
Tripp of Fairhaven, Mass., who was for fifty 
years the president of the Channing Con- 
ference. These were adopted unanimously. 
Rev. Julian C. Jaynes of West Newton, Mass., 
then gave an address on “‘Some Spiritual 
Results of the War.’’ This was such an in- 
spiring and challenging message that it was 
voted that Mr. Jaynes be asked to publish 
the address in the Christian Register. ‘The 
paper was discussed by Rev. Augustus M. 
Lord, D.D., of Providence. After a vote of 
thanks to the Pilgrim Church for its cordial 
hospitality, and a roll-call of the churches, 
the meeting adjourned at 4 P.M. 


Parish News Letters. 


BELLINGHAM, WasH.—First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. N. Addison Baker: In re- 
sponse to the invitation for ‘‘A Sermon of 
Your Own Choosing,”’ the minister has been 
giving a series of sermons, requested, as 
follows: ‘‘How Far are We Called to Make 
Sacrifices?’ ‘‘The Meaning of Mysticism” 
(I., II.), ‘‘What is Personal Religion?” and 
the call has extended for two sermons this 
month on ‘“‘Man’s Supreme Inheritance’”’ 
and “The Status of Current Theology.” 
By far the greatest victory for the Unitarian 
influence in this section has just come in a 
very modest but no less significant way. By 
the reconstruction of the constitution of the 
City Ministerial Association it has been 
possible for that organization to extend an 
invitation and welcome to its membership 
the minister of this church. For thirteen 


years this Society has maintained a standard 


of character and service that has won a 
constantly increasing recognition. The min- 
ister has recently been made chaplain of one 
of the largest and most influential fraternal 
organizations in the city. The treasurer, 
H. B. Paige, as chairman of the Liberty 
Loan Drive gave himself unsparingly in 
taking this section well into the Honor class. 
From families identified with the church five 
names are entitled to appear on the Honor 
Roll,—Victor G. Adams, Charles Edmund 
Basford, Albert B. Clark, Russ Simington, 
and Lewis C. Tromp. The women of the 
church are loyally identified in Red Cross 
work; one manages a very successful Super- 
fluity Shop, making sales for the Red Cross 
fund. 


BitLeERIcA, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
William LI. Walsh: In line with the various 
churches of the denomination, the old First 
Parish (Unitarian) Church has kept step in 
a marked degree of loyalty to the national 
needs of the hour. The emblematic flag 
floats from the entrance, companioned by 
the service-flag, star-lit for those who have 
offered services for their country; the Way- 
side Pulpit proclaims its message; and a 
spirit of unison with pastor and people pre- 
- yails. An interesting Sunday-school at- 
tracts the children. Through the winter 
season Alliance workers accomplished much 
_ success with their plans. The earnest spirit 
of the pastor and his wife has been an 
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Caicary (ALBERTA), Canapa.—First Uni- 
tarian Church, Rev. William Irvine: The 
down-town evening meetings in Liberty 
Theatre have been discontinued, and the 
congregation has returned to Unity Hall. 
Mr. Irvine preached there Sunday evening, 
May 5. ‘The church was well filled. The 
subject, ‘‘ The Basis of International Democ- 
racy,’’ was ably dealt with, and a discussion 
period followed the lecture. At the April 
meeting of Unity Club a splendid paper was 
read by Mrs. Mayhood on ‘“‘Approaches to 
Internationalism.’”’ The subject was taken 
up again at the May meeting, led by Miss 
Amy Ramsay. Members of Unity Club 
have planted an acre of land in potatoes. 
This land was secured from the city, and was 
ploughed, harrowed, and in readiness before- 
hand. Rev. William Irvine and Messrs. 
Hansen, Innis, Mewing, and Hole assisted. 
The work was completed in five and a half 
hours. The proceeds from the sale of po- 
tatoes in the fall will be given to the Uni- 
tarian church. Unity Club and the Women’s 
Alliance, after discussion as to the aims of 
each, decided that they could best serve as 
separate organizations, but that it would be 
advisable to hold a union business meeting 
monthly for the arranging of social affairs 
and business matters in which both would 
be interested. The first joint meeting was 
held in Unity HallonMay14. Allpresent felt 
the necessity for some special propaganda 
work to secure new members, and it was 
moved that Mrs. Carson be asked to speak at 
one of the Sunday evening services on the 
work of these organizations and invite every 
woman present to ally herself with one or 
other. It was also decided to begin prep- 
arations for a bazaar to be held in September. 

CHARLESTON, W. Va.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Julian R. Pennington: ‘This 
movement is a little over two years old. The 
meetings are held in the large Burlew Opera 
House. The minister speaks every Sunday 
to hundreds of people. ‘The church, on its 
present growing basis, it is felt, is per- 
manent. The ‘Unitarian Question Box”’ 
which has advertised the Unitarian message 
in every section of the State continues. Mr. 
Pennington recently spoke in a small mining 
town as far from Charleston as Lowell is 
from Boston, and there seventeen persons 
came forward and told him that they were 
practically Unitarians—having been brought 
to the Unitarian view by reading the ‘‘ Ques- 
tion Box”’ the past year. The local members 
are paying hall bill, advertising bill, and the 
salary with the exception of $25 a month 
received from Boston. 


Co,orapo Sprincs, Cor.—All Souls 
Church, Rev. Martin Fereshetian: On 
Easter Sunday Mr. Fereshetian received 
twenty-three new members into the church. 
He expects to receive several more in the 
near future. A budget was made and now 
several committees are working to raise 
the funds. The church school is growing. 
The minister has recently been appointed 
by the mayor of Colorado Springs to be 
the chaplain of the Colorado Springs Re- 
serve Watch Battalion. A new class of 
college students meets at the minister’s 
home every Sunday evening. It is studying 
Christianity and Democracy. ‘The Alliance 
is working for the Red Cross and many of 
its members are active in the Red Cross 
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and all are doing war work in one form or 
another. At one of the recent meetings 
Mrs. W. K. Sinton gave a review of ‘‘The 
History of Unitarianism.’”’ There was great 
enthusiasm, and a new interest was created 
in the hopes, ideals, and work of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and all were 
stimulated to do all in their power to help 
in the work of the church. In a recent 
city church census over thirty cards—mostly 
new names—were handed in as favoring 
the local Unitarian church. The minister 
and his wife are now doing the follow-up 
work. Every Saturday morning and even- 
ing the advertisement of the church is pub- 
lished on the editorial page of each of the 
dailies. A new star has been added to the 
service-flag. The Brotherhood promises to 
be one of the great foundation-stones of the 
church. It is made up of men who want 
to see the church grow and propagate liberal 
religion. The congregation is loyally back- 
ing up the efforts of the minister and his 
wife to make All Souls Unitarian Church 
a working church. 


Davenport, [A.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Newton B. Knapp: The names on the 
Roll of Honor are: William Baumgarten, 
Dr. John Wallace Cooper, Dr. E. O. Ficke, 
Henry Goldschmidt, Jr., Charles Heede, 
Edward C. Heeschen, Harry P. Heeschen, 
Edward Hirschl, Edward Lawrence Hubbell, 
Harry MHuebotter, Herbert O. Koehler, 
Hugo W. Koehler, Harold A. Phoenix, 
Charles I. Preston, Dr. Peter Schroeder, 
Gilbert L. Shorey, Robert LeRoy Smart, 
Ralph Snoke, Carl Stibolt, Victor Stibolt, 
Arthur Vollmer, William Warner, Henry 
Wendt, Leonard Williams. 


DENVER, Co_.—Unity Church, Rev. Fred 
Alban Weil: Sermons were delivered on May 
19 on ‘‘What Quoheleth Overlooked,” a mes- 
sage on the Red Cross; on May 26, ‘“‘Our 
Soldier Dead,” a sermon to pay tribute. On 
June 2 the subject will be ‘‘ Consider the Lily,” 
a sermon for Flower Sunday. On June 9, 
Dr. Utter will preach. On June 16, ‘‘Non- 
Essentials,’”’ a sermon upon what is left. On 
June 23, ‘‘The Church and the War,” a ser- 
mon on the ‘“‘Sword of the Spirit.’” On June 
30, ‘The Hills,” a sermon upon outdoors. 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass.—First Parish, John 
Henry Wilson: The past year has found this 
parish, both as individuals and as a church, 
engaged almost exclusively in war work. 
The Women’s Alliance, of which Mrs. Arthur 
St. John Whiting is president, as well as the 
Sewing Circle, have given their time to sewing 
for the French wounded. The Men’s Club 
during the past year have had as speakers for 
their banquets, Mr. Eben S. Draper, Dean 
Sutherland of Boston University Medical 
School, Frederick M. Perry and Dr. La 
Piana of Harvard. ‘The service-flag now con- 
tains ten stars, and the number is growing. 
The Sunday-school has engaged the services 
of Miss Miriam Ambler of the State Normal 
School as a kindergartner. Since January 
several new members have joined the church 
and new families have sent children to the 
Sunday-school. ‘The minister’s activities, as 
indeed those of all ministers at this critical 
time, have been varied, much of his time being 
spent in the service of the Government, 
assisting the exemption boards and other de- 
partments and committees of war administra- 
tion. ‘The trustees of the parish have like- 
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wise been engaged in war work, and are at 
the present time as follows: Charles M. 
Baker, chairman; Arthur St. J. Whiting, 
secretary; George C. Scott, treasurer; and 
Charles G. Bancroft, Henry R. Scott. The 
union of the First Parish with Plymouth 
Congregational Church during February and 
March, as a war measure, the ministers 
preaching alternately, proved to be an un- 
qualified success. ‘The day upon which the 
two organizations joined in the communion 
service, after seventy years’ separation, 
should go down in the history of both as a 
red-letter day. 


Hupson, Mass.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Harold L. Pickett: For nine Sundays 
during the fuel shortage this church met with 
the people of the Methodist, Baptist, Congre- 
gational, and Episcopal societies for the morn- 
ing and evening preaching services, the open- 
ing devotional exercises of the Sunday- 
schools, and for union meetings of the young 
people’s organizations. It was a patriotic 
experiment in Christian unity and religious 
fellowship which commended itself to all the 
participants. The Society has been strength- 
ened in the past two years by the addition 
of one hundred and forty-nine new members. 
The men in the national service number 
twenty-three, five of whom are commissioned 
and five non-commissioned officers. Their 
names are: William H. Balch, George R. 
Beaton, Forrest H. Bryant, Harold H. 
Claflin, Fred B. Dawes, Ashley C. Eddy, 
Fred H. Fosgate, Francis B. Greeley, George 
Greeley, R. Earle Greene, Earl S. Hemenway, 
Cecil L. Holden, Elmer A. Holden, Murray 
S. Moore, Frank O’Donnell, Raymond W. 
Patterson, Dwight H. Prouty, John C. Prouty, 
Charles H. Robbins, John A. Robbins, Harry 
Spofford, Frank 8. Welsh, Roy Wilson. 


Kincston, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. Sidney H. Robins: The pastor 
has been appointed Unitarian chaplain at 
Camp Devens, where he is doing fine work. 
He is absent from his parish four days a week, 
but fills the pulpit on Sundays. The annual 
parish meeting was held Saturday afternoon, 
April 27, and the following officers were 
elected: clerk and treasurer, Alexander 
Holmes; parish committee,—Lewis D. Bryant, 
chairman, Mary L. Trow, secretary, Mary W. 
Drew, Helen Loring, Wilbur Dewing, Robert 
Ford, and Grace Bird; ways and means com- 
mittee,—Helen Holmes, chairman, Amelia 
Solomons, Charles Fischer, Edgar Loring, 
Briggs Cushman, and Frank Clark. The 
annual parish supper was held Friday even- 
ing, April 26. One hundred and twenty-five 
members were present. The supper was 
served by The Alliance, Mrs. Lucy Bryant, 
chairman. It was followed by toasts, with 
Charles Fischer as toastmaster. There was 
music by the church quartette, and solos. 
The parish has nearly two hundred members, 
and The Alliance, of which Mrs. Frances 
Robins has been elected president for the 
coming year, eighty members. A group of 
Camp Fire Girls has been organized and 
directed by Miss Eugenia B. Trow, guardian. 
During the winter and spring there have been 
held a series of Community Sunday Evening 
Services, with’ the two other Protestant 
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Woods, fields and rocky seashores. An ideal place 
for a restful summer outing. Rates, $11.50 up. 
Folder. J.H. Ambrose, Medomak, Me. 
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churches in Kingston, the Baptist and Con- 
gregational. Following is the Honor Roll: 
Roland S. Bailey, Thomas W. Bailey, Howard 
IL. Bales, Eben Barker, Frederick A. Bar- 
ker, George A. Bonney, William C. Bryant, 
Albert E. Douglas, Irving C. Drew, Ralph 
L. Drew, Charles L. Farrington, Charles 
Henry Ferguson, George Ferguson, Joseph 


C. Finney, Isaac Hathaway, Alexander 
Holmes, Jr., Christine Holmes, Palmer 
Holmes, Roland T. Holmes, Edward S. 


Howe, Gordon Johnson, Joseph W. Johnson, 
Charles McDonald, Howard Myrick, Archie 
E. Phinney, Vernon Sherwood, Oscar C. 
Swope. 


MARLBORO, Mass.—Second Parish, Rev. 
Ralph E. Conner: On May 1 the minister 
gave a lecture on ‘‘ Personal Impressions of a 
Volunteer Chaplain at Camp Gordon.”’ The 
vestry was filled. Patriotic songs were sung, 
and a delightful evening enjoyed. May 3, 
the annual festival of the Sunshine Club was 
held. The programme consisted of panto- 
mime, dancing, and tableaux. May 15, the 
May festival of the Lend a Hand Club was 
held. Seventy of the younger folks partici- 
pated in illustrations of Mother Goose mel- 
odies to the enjoyment of the large gather- 
ing. ‘The proceeds of these three entertain- 
ments amount to about $100, which goes to 
the surgical dressings class of The Alliance 
and the Red Cross. ‘The Lend a Hand has 
grown within a short time from a member- 
ship of fifteen to sixty-five. These boys and 
girls have just made a thousand crutch-pads, 
eight hundred fracture pillows, and fifteen 
hundred strings of gun-cleaners. Every foot 
of land at the parsonage and the church 
grounds is under cultivation. The S. H. 
Howe Boys’ Club, which was so successful 
last year under Mr. Potter, is to plant the 
same plot of land, given for the purpose this 
year by Mrs. O. H. Stevens, and Mr. Roy 
Elderkin is to be in charge. At the mass 
meetings recently held, twenty-five delegates 
of the Young People’s Religious Union at- 
tended the recent Dorchester service. At 
the regular Sunday gathering in connection 
with the Sunday-school, Mr. Conner is con- 
ducting a discussion of the different virtues 
embodied in the Scout oath. The surgical 
dressings class of the branch Alliance, in 
charge of Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Merrill, meets 
every Thursday. The attendance averages 
thirty women, and more than five thousand 
bandages of all sorts have been made. The 
people have a mind to work, and to work 
together; best of all, they go to church on 
Sunday to the number of from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred souls. ‘The Roll of 
Honor follows: Orton W. Albee, - Robert 
Bigelow, Carl C. Btigham, Wesley Bronson, 
Edward A. Chamberlain, Ralph Charlton, 
Roger A. Curtis, Bradley 5. Dawes, Emil J. 
Dufresne, Heman Fay, Herbert H. Fay, 
Russell B. Frye, Charles F. Holyoke, Jr., 
Allen Howe, Everett C. Howe, Edward A. 
McCord, Clyde H. Merrill, Harold S. Morse, 
Raymond R. Morse, Arthur N. Payne, 
Arthur Pierce, Henry A. Robinson, William 
S. Russell, William A. Simpson, Louis W. 
Stevens, Henry Swift, Hollis Tayntor, Newell 
Warner, Herbert Wilder, Leroy Wheeler. 


MontreAL, CANADA.—Church of the Mes- 
siah, Rev. Dudley Hays Ferrell: The names 
on the Roll of Honor are: George Reginald 
Allerton, Guy Ambrose, Frederick Frothing- 
ham Archbald (died of wounds), Sidney Has-. 
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kell Ball, Alan Harcourt Black, Edgar Patty- 
son Black (died of wounds), Charles Eldon 
Black, Lennox Graham Black, Charles Ed- 
ward Booth, Percy Booth, George Basil 
Brown, William Brown, John William Brunt, 
Edythe Mary Chaffee, Charles Branch Clark 
(died of wounds), Frank David Clark, Herbert 
Hector Clark, Walter F. Cooper, Richard 
Costigan, Joseph Daniel Cram, John Henry 
Cunningham, R. Macaulay Cushing (killed 
in action), Ceredig Llewellyn Davies, Chester 
Sessions Day, Henry Stockwell Day, Maurice 
Denard, D. Gordon Evans, William Fraser, 
John Alexander Galbraith, Joseph Gilman, 
James Robert Goodall, William M. Haire, 
C. Dougall Hardie, D..Gordon Hardy, An- 
drew Chadwick Hersey, Eric Hersey, George 
Maxwell Hobart, T. Francis Horan, John 
Jones (died of wounds), William Taylor May, 
Stanley James Morrison, George Talcott 
O’Connor, A. Douglass Patton, Miss Lydia 
Ramsay, Hilary Alexander Hume Robertson, 
George Shearer, Lewis John Skaife, Jr., Ne- 
ville B. Stanger (died of wounds), F. Chattan 
Stephens, Forbes Sutherland, Luther Holton 
Sutherland, Orrin Wood Sutherland, Harold 
Swan (killed in action), C. B. Burton Thomp- 
son, Grattan Dalrymple Thompson, Moor- 
som ‘IT. Trotter, Douglas Weir, Mrs. Kath- 
erine Weller, W. E. Winfield. 
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NEWBURYPORT, Mass.—First Religious 
Society, Rev. Laurence F. Hayward: Mem- 
bers of the Newburyport parish are actively 
engaged in war-relief work. The Alliance, 
under the leadership of Mrs. L. B. Marshall, 
has been sewing for several months on cloth- 
ing for refugee babies. In addition to this 
a large box of books has just been despatched 
to the men at Camp Devens. A branch of 


the Red Cross has lately been opened in our © 


chapel, St. Peter’s, under the direction of 
Mrs. Charles F. A. Walcott, and as this edi- 
fice is situated at some distance from the 
regular Red Cross workrooms it affords a 
convenient meeting-place for workers of all 
sects who reside in the lower part of the city. 
The Girls’ Club and the Men’s Club have 
both passed a busy and successful winter, the 
former having held several socials in the 
homes of various members of the parish. 
The younger members of the church have not 
been forgotten, and a lively party was re- 
cently given for them in the parish hall by 
Mrs. A. W. Kimball and Mrs. A. W. Clay. 
On May 13 the annual Mary Nason Gray 
Lecture was held in the parish hall. This. 
lecture is provided for by a fund given for 
that purpose by the nephews of Mrs. Gray, 
who was an ardent Unitarian, and especially 
interested in the work of The Alliance. This 
year the speaker was Dr. William Laurence 
Sullivan, who took for his subject, ‘‘ This Crisis 
as Revealing the Soul of Religion.” The 
names on the War Honor Roll are as fol- 
lows: Raymond L. Balch, Ralph C. Brown, 
Albert B. Clarkson, Edward H. Clarkson, Jr., 
John Wheeler Clarkson, Evard S. Dodge, 


Milton L. Dodge, Charles E. Hilton, Laurence » 


B. Johnson, Joseph W. Kendall, Leslie C. 
Kendall, Arthur R. Knight, Charles G. Little, 
Leon M. Little, Daniel Bremner Lunt, John 
P. Marquand, Howard A. Moody, Samuel P. 


Mulliken, H. Greenleaf Noyes, Vernon W. . 


Payne, Edmond I,. Pearson, Harold I. Peck- 
ham, John M. Pettingell, Charles H. Pierce, 


Frederick A. Reed, Wallace H. Ross, Dr. © 
Frank W. Snow, Frederick H. Stover, Guy _ 
Willard Tapley, Adelaide Thurlow, Charles i 
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‘Thurlow, Jr., John W. Thurlow, William H. 


Toppan, J. Marquand Walker, Philip C. 
Ware. ee 


TRENTON, N.J.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. E. H. Reeman: The second annual 
meeting of this church was ‘held Monday, 
May 6, at the Contemporary Club. The 
various reports showed substantial progress 
made during the two years’ life of the society, 
and a healthy condition existing in all branches 
of the work. On the church’s Roll of Honor 
are the names of twelve men in the service 
of the Nation. During the year eight new 
members have been added to the society. 
Clarence E. Sprague, William R. Hall, and 
William P. Croasdale were re-elected respec- 
tively president, clerk, and treasurer for the 
ensuing year, and C. D. Clarkson and Dr. 
L. H. Rogers were elected trustees for full 
terms of three years each. An encouraging 
start has been made this season with a Sun- 
day-school, and the Women’s Alliance has 
rendered valuable assistance to the cause 
throughout the year. The minister reported 
that the Sunday morning services were well 
maintained throughout the season, and while 
the Sunday evening lectures have not drawn 
together audiences equal to those of last 
season their success has been sufficiently sub- 
stantial to afford great encouragement. 
In addition to serving the parish the minister 
has also acted as volunteer Unitarian chap- 
lain at Camp Dix, N.J., spending a part of 
almost every week in the camp, and has also 
fulfilled twenty-eight other outside preach- 
ing, lecturing, and speaking engagements. 
The Sunday evening lectures have included 
a course of four lectures on H. G. Wells’s 
“God the Invisible King’’; four lectures on 
“Shall We Understand the Bible”; four 
lectures on ‘“‘The Romance of Origins’’; 
five lectures on ‘‘Great Churches of Christen- 
dom”; four on ‘‘The Problem of Faith and 
Knowledge’’; and three interpretations of 
modern plays. This season Sunday evening 
services are being continued through the 
month of May, and began with the opening of 
the church season in September. Twenty-six 
weekly meetings of the Wednesday Bible 
class have also been held. 


WHEELING, W. Va.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Clara Cook Helvie: The visit 
of Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers to Wheel- 
ing, May 8, created more interest in the city 
than any other event that has taken place in 
the First Unitarian Church since the dedica- 
tion of the building. Wheeling is a conserva- 
tively orthodox city, and liberal Christian- 
ity is looked upon as something strange and 
diabolical. Many liberals attend orthodox 
churches in order to avoid losing prestige. 
These facts make the welcome accorded Dr. 
Crothers a notable occurrence; in fact, a 
milestone in the history of the Unitarian 
church of Wheeling. ‘The Women’s Alliance 
of the church has eleven members, but about 
forty ladies attended Dr. Crothers’s delight- 
ful ‘“‘Author’s Reading’’ in the afternoon. 
An opportunity was given to meet Dr. 
Crothers and give enthusiastic expression to 
their appreciation of his essay, “The Con- 
ference of Books.” In the evening, the 
patriotic meeting, when Dr. Crothers deliv- 
ered an inspiring address on ‘‘The Awaken; 
ing of America,” filled the church to its seat- 


‘ing capacity. After the singing of ‘“‘Amer- 


ica,” led by Mrs. Flora Williams, one of 


‘Wheeling’s leading soloists, the minister of 
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the church, Rev. Clara Cook Helvie, pre- 
sented Dr. Crothers. From the moment he 
began to speak until he ended his discourse, 
nearly an hour later, the entire company was 
held as though in the grip of some great 
magnetic power. The programme closed 
with the singing of Dr. Hosmer’s hymn ‘“‘O 
Beautiful, My Country,” but the majority of 
the persons present remained to greet Dr. 
Crothers and voice their hearty accord with 
his presentation of his subject, his exalted 
views of America’s mission, and his avoid- 
ance of any suspicion of malice or hate. ‘The 
morning after the address Mrs. Helvie was 
kept busy receiving thanks for the intellectual 
and spiritual awakening which Dr. Crothers 
brought to all who heard him. Such a visit 
from one of our great leaders is inexpressibly 
helpful to a minister in the missionary field. 
Not only does it give prominence to the local 
church and exercise an encouraging influence 
upon the members of the congregation, but 
it is also an inspiration to the minister. 


Personals. 


Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe of Worcester, 
Mass., has returned from the South, and will 
resume the work of his pastorate on June 1. 


Rev. John H. Applebee is about to enter 
war service in France. He has resigned as 
treasurer of the Unitarian Service Pension 
Society, continuing, however, as one of the 
directors. The new treasurer is Rev. Harold 
Greene Arnold, 45 Kennett Street, West 
Roxbury, Mass., to whom all annual contri- 
butions and other gifts to the Service Pen- 
sion Society should be sent. 


On Sunday, May12, Mrs. William Tilton 
spoke on temperance to the pupils of the 
Sunday-school of the Second Unitarian 
Society in Brookline, Mass., Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness, minister. Mrs. ‘Tilton’s story 
accompanied with the quaint little wooden 
figures interested the entire school. The 
quick responses which were made to Mrs. 
Tilton’s questions by even the youngest mem- 
bers of the school made their elders feel that 
the little people were interested in the story 
as she presented it, and that it made a lasting 
impression. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. e 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. ; 
Children in ae form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. : 
Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate witb the office. ae: 
The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 
PRESIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESMENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
CLERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIO1. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, fr, Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum. 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 


279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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One of the latest of the Unitarian ministers 
who have volunteered for war service abroad 
is Rev. William B. Geoghegan, who preached 
his farewell sermon in New Bedford, Mass., 
May 19, and went away with the applause 
of his fellow-citizens. The Sunday Standard 
devoted its first page to tributes from the 
mayor and many other city officers and social- 
service workers, who testified to the great 
work which Mr. Geoghegan has done to help 
those suffering from disease, to promote the 
public health, and to make New Bedford a 
better place to live in. Every seat in the 
church was taken at his farewell service, and 


his parish voted to give him indefinite leave © 


of absence with a continuation of his salary. 


Deaths. 


WHITMAN —In West Roxbury, May 20, Minnie C., 
widow of Bernard Whitman, and daughter of the late 
Alonzo and Mary A. Hamilton. 


YouR BOOK PLATE beautifully designed and en- 
graved; $300 will give you the drawing, the steel 
plate and roo impressions. Send 25 cents for a signed 
artist proof of my Craftsmanship. 
BRETT, 30 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 
Member American Book Plate Society. 


WANTED 


If arrangement is made very soon, an unusual oppor- 
tunity is offered to a refined gentleman and wife or two 
gentlemen to be with asmall private family in their own 
cottage near Portland. Lovely quiet spot. Pine woods 
and beach. Address G.S., care Christian Register. 


COMPANION POSITION desired. Expe- 
rience and references. Address Miss Cora J. 
Leland, 24 Elmwood St., Newton, Mass. 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Opposite Cemetery Entrance. 


Estab. 1840 Phone 665 Beach 


LEWIS JONES & SON 
UNDERTAKER 
No. 50 Lagrange Street 


Reasonable prices, prompt service. Guaranteed 
embalming. Use of chapel free. Located in heart 
of city. No funeral too small, none too large. 
Estimates given. Correspondents everywhere. 


Auto hearse if desired. 


Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. The church 
is open daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach Sunday, June 2. Subject, “The Angel of His 
Presence.” Church service at rr A.M. Church school 
ato.45 A.M. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. Dr. Brown 
will preach. Open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets, Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. 
Union services with Central Church, Berkeley and New- 
bury Streets, in this building. Morning service at 10.30. 
Sunday-school at 9.15 a.m. Church open daily 9 to 5. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel 
R. Maxwell, minister. Morning service at 11. Sermof by 
Rey. Louis C. Cornish. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, comer of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Disciples School Assembly at 10 a.m. Kinder- 
garten and Primary Class at 1z A.M. Church service at 
Ir A.M. Preaching by the minister. Subject, “ Religious 
Suspense.” All seats are free and a cordial invitation is 
extended to all. Take Chestnut Hill (Ipswich Street) car 
to Jersey Street. 
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Pleasantries. 


An Irish sexton said to the priest that he 
wanted to have an up-to-date vatican cleaner. 


there?’ Recruit: 


Sentry: ‘‘Who goes 
I’m comin’.”’— 


“Me. But I ain’t goin’; 
Baltimore American. 

“Did you ever go to a stammering school?” 
“N-n-no, sir. I dud-dud-do this n-natu- 
rally.”,—Boston Transcript. 


“Who is that man who touched you for 
$2?” asked the new reporter of one of the 


old members of the staff. ‘‘Oh, that fellow? ; 


He’s the editor of our thrift department.’”’— 
Editor and Publisher. 


Mike O’Mara has a new dog. We asked 
Mike yesterday, as it came up to us, if it was 
a hunting-dog, and Mike in a low voice said: 
“Don’t talk so loud. He thinks he is.””— 
Lackawanna Journal. 


First Boarder: “It would be rather un- 
fortunate if anything happened to Hoover 
just now, wouldn’t it?’? Second Boarder: 
“Oh, I don’t know. I have an idea that our 
landlady could fill his place.’’—Life. 


One broiling August day an aged colored 
man who was pushing a barrow of bricks 
paused to dash the sweat from his dusky 
brow; then, looking toward the sun, he 
apostrophized it thus: ‘‘Fo’ the land’s sake, 
war wuz yuh last Janooary?’’—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


“James,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘write on the 
board, ‘Richard can ride the mule if he wants 
to.’ Now, then,’’ continued the teacher, 
when Jimmy had returned to his place, “‘can 
you find a better form for that sentence?”’ 
“Yes, ma’am,’” was the prompt response of 


Jimmy. “‘Richard can ride the mule if the 
mule wants him to.’’’—Phaladelphia Tele- 
graph. 


A man who wanted a horse for general use 
went to a dealer and explained that he wished 
to buy a nice, quiet, good-looking animal that 
could be driven by his wife in a dog-cart, and 
that would not object to being hitched up to 
a lawn-mower. ‘The dealer listened atten- 
tively, and then asked, ‘‘ Would you like him 
to wait at the table, sir?’’—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


The minister’s little son was struggling 
with his home lessons and happened to remark 
to his father that the teacher had told him 
that ‘‘congregate’”’ and ‘‘collect’”’ meant ex- 
actly the same thing. ‘‘Quite wrong,’’ said 
the father, ‘‘quite wrong! Tell your teacher 
there is all the difference in the world between 
a ‘congregation’ and a ‘collection’ !’’—London 
Answers. 


The judge (to jury who have retired several 
times without agreeing): ‘‘I understand that 
one juryman prevents your coming to a 
verdict. In my summing up I have clearly 
stated the law, and any juryman who ob- 
stinately sets his individual opinion against 
the remaining eleven is totally unfitted for his 
duties.”” The Solitary Objector: ‘‘Please, 
m’lud, I’m the only man who agrees with 
you!’’—Passing Show. 


In Japan when the subscriber rings up 
exchange the operator may be expected to 
ask, ‘‘What number does the honorable son 
of the moon and stars desire?’”’ ‘‘Hohi, 
two-three.’’ Silence. Then the exchange 
resumes: ‘‘Will the honorable person gra- 
ciously forgive the inadequacy of the insignif- 
icant service and permit this humble slave 
of the wire to inform him that the never-to- 
be-sufficiently-censured line is busy?” 
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HENRY MURRAY COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


GRANITE — MARBLE — BRONZE 


MEMORIALS 


21 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASs. 


MAIN OFFICE TELEPHONE 
BACK - BAY- 82 


WORKS 
383-391 NO. BEACON ST. 
BRIGHTON, MASS, 


FORMERLY 41 HAVERHILL STREET 


OUR IMPRINT on 


Wedding Invitations 


is a GUARANTEE 
of QUALITY 


57-61 FRANKLIN ST, 


Complete Stocks 


of 
Table Linens Handkerchiefs 
White Goods Neckwear 
Art Embroideries Towels 
Upholsteries Rugs 
At Reasonable Prices 


T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 
Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 
COMPILER OF “ THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,’’ “JUBILATE DEO,’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions, 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
a Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 
tates. 

Two new editions are published. One contains both 
services and songs. The other contains the songs and 
music only. The employment of a lighter grade of paper 
and a flexible cover makes the book still more serviceable 
for Sunday-school use. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Peabody, Mass. 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 

New Orleans, La. » , 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

San Francisco, Cal. 

“T want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ lately installed. We like the services, and the 
music is delightful. We congratulate and thank you.” 

Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 

Price: Single Copies of Service and Songs, 60 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 50 
cents, carriage prepaid. 

Price: Edition with Songs and Music only, 50 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 40 
cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS Co. 
472 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 7:2 Fark Sty Boston 


Pittsburg, Chicago, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los 


Angeles. Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


mSSntem ASH BARREL 
ays pa 


“LSS TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
groutid Garbage Reccivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRITE FoR CaTALOGUE ON EAcH 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET - = LYNN, MASS. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 


HAIR GOODS—THE MARCEL 
CHIROPODY 
SHAMPOOING, HAIR DRESSING, MANICURING, 
FACIAL AND SCALP TREATMENT, ELECTROLYSIS, ETC. 
Room 303 Little Building TrLtrPpHonre, BEAcH 628 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 
Opposite Park Street Church 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


IN THE COUNTRY. 
Careful supervision. 


CHOOL-LIFE 


Exceptional health conditions. 


Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 


LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Travelling 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education and 
Social Service 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Sournworts, President. 


Institutes during the Summer 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


A HOME SCHOOL 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 
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